















































Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


i. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver ‘‘Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and : 


! 


; ; ae t - 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, ’ 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


i oe Se ww M PA Nex 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
> arate htlacde Muth ahi tamatit: 
* faster pan proofing time 


¥: better loaf symmetry -without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 


lea do aaed you Too wile bag --“ For My DYeyerse ~it’s M-L-O” 


THE COMPANY 
742 Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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= Acme-Evans Flours 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the ELITE—cake flour 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata ANG : 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, : iE KIN G—cookie rola) 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. | coOoK 











d dough-up flour 


e flour 


Cable Address, “Palmking.” CRACKER 4a! G—cracker spong 
See t wheat graham 
EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE — 114 E. 40th St., New GRAH AM KIN G—| 00% sof 
York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY - cosity flour 
1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, 
KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant 
Manager. 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 








CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 


Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, ¢ 
Special Correspondent. 


SUBSCRIPTION gy lot eer i ao da ag hgh U.S.A. of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
or U.S. possessions, Canada an an-America. 3 a year : “W1: ‘ a: 

for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second result of controlled milling, in which the 
class. matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 


changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at : ; fs “17 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable — = uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
from postmen. America flours. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey E 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
, Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 
Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. 





Flour mills of Amorico, due. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Y ANY standard of measurement, AMERICAN FLOURS 

mean top performance. Like America’s planes, famous 
throughout the world for quality construction, AMERICAN 
FLOURS’ reputation is founded on the choice of wheats superior 
for bread baking needs. Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


ane inns O 
| erican Flours, inc. 


Cue a G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 





ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 








Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 





You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
’ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











Burlap Bags 






Small Paper Bags 


Bemis Special Thread 
Becote White Bive- 


lined Flour Bags 








PihES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 
Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 


. Pikes Peak... 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Colorado Rockies 


General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





OUR I-H WHEAT BUYERS who have had years of 
experience, our chemists whe are experts in their field, 
our laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers— 


all combine their efforts to select wheats with just the 
right baking characteristics. 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 





Bor GOOD old-fashioned sales appeal there is 
nothing like confidence in baking results that have been proved over 
the years. That’s why so many bakers call for KELLY’S FAMOUS 
year after year. And KELLY will never let them down. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Here at Commander-Larabee we chart a definite 
course, too—for every single flour we mill. 

First, the painstaking pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all grain samples . . . then the continuous 
checkups by each individual mill laboratory, 
covering every milling sequence. Plus the innumerable 
sample analyses of every Commander-Larabee mill’s 
production, not only by our own central control 
laboratory, but by the equally efficient testing 
laboratories of bakeries and the fine 

bakery service organizations laboratories as well. 


No wonder then, that more and more bakers all over 
America are relying on the Commander-Larabee fine 
family of flours to fulfill their exact baking specifications! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 


BAKERY 
FLOURS 
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USDA Buys 
Relief Flour 
And Corn Meal 


WASHINGTON — The first pur- 
chases of all-purpose wheat flour and 
corn meal for needy persons, includ- 
ing those in disaster areas, in 27 
states, were made this week by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA called for bids on the relief 
flour and corn meal under Public 
Law 311 which authorizes the expen- 
diture of up to $15 million in each 
of two fiscal years to carry out this 
program. 

The Flour Mills of America, Kan- 
sas City, got the biggest single share 
of the flour business, 33,360 sacks, at 
prices ranging from $5.45 to $5.57 a 
sack, f.o.b. company milling points. 
Flour Mills of America was awarded 
the following business: 10,000 sacks 
at $5.47, f.o.b. St. Louis; 10,000 sacks 
at $5.52, f.o.b. St. Louis; 5,360 sacks 
at $5.57, f.o.b. St. Louis, and 8,000 
sacks at $5.45, f.o.b. Alva, Okla. 

Although Flour Mills of America 
notched the top rung on the sales 
ladder, it is significant te note the 
appearance of many small mills in 
the acceptances by USDA of this 
flour for relief distribution in unem- 
ployment distress areas, largely in 
coal mining communities. 

Here is the list of successful bid- 
ders on the all-purpose wheat flour 
in terms of sacks, with prices listed 


in most cases as f.o.b. basis mill 
point: Rapidan Milling Co., 1,200 
sacks at $5.45, f.o.b. Rapidan, Va.; 


Morrison Milling Co., 600 sacks at 
$5.87, f.o.b. Denton, Texas; Clell Cole- 
man & Sons, 400 sacks at $5.95, f.o.b. 
Burgin, Ky.; J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
4,650 sacks at $5.56, f.o.b. Belleville, 
Ill.; William Penn Flour Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 6,000 sacks at $5.85, 
f.o.b. Highspire, Pa.; Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., 1,400 sacks at $5.39, f.o.b. 
Abilene, Kansas; Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., 1,600 sacks at a range 
of $4.99@5.29, f.o.b. Steeleville, IIL; 
General Mills, Inc., 400 sacks at $6, 
f.o.b. Johnson City, Tenn.; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., 5,400 sacks at 
range of $5.70144@5.77, the former 
f.o.b. Dallas, Texas, and the latter 
f.o.b. Billings, Mont.; Alabama Flour 
Mills, 8,250 sacks at $5.76, f.o.b. De- 
catur, Ala.; William Keliy Milling 
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Co., 3,600 sacks at $5.55, f.0.b. Little 
Rock, Ark.; Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., Washington, D.C., 207 sacks at 
$6.84, delivered at Trenton, N.J.; 
Harris Milling Co., 2,800 sacks at 
$5.65, f.o.b. Owosso, Mich. 

Other successful bidders on wheat 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Greater Trade Harmony 
Shown in Conference 


On Wheat Standards 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Farm and trade 
groups last week met with U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials to 
discuss possible improvements in 
present wheat standards, and at the 
conclusion of the three-day confer- 
ence many observers here agreed that 





UN Sets Plans 


for IWA Talks 


With World-Wide Attendance 


NEW YORK—Dag Hammarskjold, 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, has confirmed the report that 
a UN-sponsored conference to con- 
sider the renewal or replacement of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
will be held in Geneva Oct. 26. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Sept. 27, page 
9). 

Mr. Hammarskjold states that the 
agenda, prepared by the interim co- 
ordinating committee for internation- 
al commodity arrangements will “pro- 
vide an opportunity to review the 
present position and to consider the 
question as to the best form of ar- 
rangement to deal with the interna- 
tional wheat situation.” ‘ 

On the basis of these discussions a 
draft agreement may be prepared. 
Thereafter, it is planned to hold a 
second session early in 1956 where 





U.S. SENTIMENT AND IWA 


OTTAWA — Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, talking to 
newsmen after the joint U.S.-Canada 
trade and economic conference in 
Ottawa recently, said that the U.S. 
government had not made up its 
mind about supporting another Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. “There 
is a lot of sentiment against it in 
the U.S.,” he declared. 





the draft could be completed and out- 
standing matters, such as prices and 
quantities, could be agreed upon so 
that the new agreement might be 
adopted to begin Aug. 1, 1956. The 
present IWA expires July 31, 1956. 
The request for the conference, Mr. 
Hammarskjold reveals, was submit- 
ted by Frank Sheed Anderson, chair- 
man of the wheat council. The UN 
(Continued on page 48) 


Canadians Try for 
Russian Business 


In Wheat Talks 


OTTAWA—Canada has sent two 
top-level officials to Moscow to dis- 
cuss the possibility of selling some 
of the country’s huge wheat surplus 
to the Russians. 

Lester Pearson, external affairs 
minister, and Mitchell W. Sharp, as- 
sociate deputy minister of trade and 
commerce, left Ottawa Sept. 30. The 
inclusion of Mr. Sharp in the party 
is seen as significant by traders be- 
cause he is head of the government 
department handling wheat matters. 
He is also the leader of Canada’s 
delegation to the forthcoming Inter- 

(Continued on page 48) 





Bakers Look to New Horizons During 
ABA Convention, Industry Exposition 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—‘‘Undoubt- 
edly the greatest show ever produced 
by and for the baking industry” found 
over 12,000 bakers and allied trades- 
men gathered in Convention Hall 
here this week. E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., sounded the keynote of the 
gathering as he emphasized the new 
products and information available 
which would enable the baking indus- 
try to reach the “new horizons” 
which are its goals. 

The array of exhibits on the latest 
equipment, materials and services 
gathered under the sponsorship of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. will provide the baker with the 
aids to better baked foods and more 
efficient methods of operation, Mr. 
Kelley said. 

In discussions and addresses 


throughout the meeting, it was em- 
phasized that all branches of the in- 
dustry are aware of their problems 
and are beginning to solve them. 
Boldly answering part of a prob- 
lem plaguing the industry, Mr. Kelley 
said the problem of “cheap bread” 
from chain stores can be solved “in 
only two ways—some kind of legal 
action, or to create such a demand 
for our products that we eventually 
change the thinking of top chain 
store management so that our prod- 
ucts are given satisfactory display 
and are allowed to sell.” 
“Advertised brands are still pre- 
ferred by the customer and will sell 


in spite of a price differential if 


given a fair chance.” Mr. Kelley em- 
phasized that the first solution is 
“impractical and inadvisable,” with 
the second approach not an easy 





answer but perhaps better “for the 
long pull.” 

“Many bakers are totally ignorant 
of the fact that wheat flour consump- 
tion is at a new all time low, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. They are also unaware that 
cheap bread is cutting heavily into 
sales,’ Mr. Kelley said. 

Some bakers are unaware that 
everybody believes bread is fatten- 
ing, that no woman who wants a 
girlish figure would consider includ- 
ing enriched bread in a reducing diet; 
that the only way to sell bread to 
such a person is to put on the mar- 
ket a bread which is advertised as 
low-calorie, to trick the woman into 
using it. 

“Unaware of these facts, these bak- 
ers designed a beautiful campaign of 

(Continued on page 16) 


the exploratory sessions were very 
successful. 

No questions were finaly resolved 
during the airing of views which 
found representatives of national as- 
sociations of growers, shippers, ware- 
housemen, millers, bakers and others 
presenting and discussing various 
recommendations for changes in the 
standards. 


However, there was reported to 
have been a drawing together of 
some opposing forces. It wasn’t ex- 
actly a love-feast, but it certainly 
was far from a Kilkenny brawl. 


Sanitation as Factor 

According to some observers, there 
appeared to be little possibility that 
the federal wheat standards will be 
modified to include the Food and 
Drug Administration sanitation 
standards as a grade factor for 
wheat. 

The Millers National Federation 
has recommended that the grain 
standards reflect the FDA sanitation 
requirements. Other recommenda- 
tions also have been made by the 
MNF. (See The Northwestern Miller 
of Sept. 27 for details.) 

Items discussed during the con- 
ference included the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of wheat as reflected in 
the standards, sub-classes, sanitation 
factors, moisture, foreign material 
and dockage, test weight per bushel, 
smutty wheat and other related fac- 
tors. The present standards have had 
no major revisions since 1934. 

The USDA grain division staff will 
now study the briefs and statements 
presented to determine if revisions 
in present standards are needed, 
USDA officials said after the meet- 
ing. The staff also is to gather more 
data if needed. If changes are pro- 
posed, they will be presented to the 
trade and others for consideration. 

The milling industry presented its 
case for inclusion of FDA sanitation 
standards as a grade factor. How- 
ever, this proposal was said to have 
been dampened somewhat by FDA 
officials themselves, who admitted 
that they probably could not fix a 
firm sanitation requirement at any 
time because of their official respon- 
sibility to maintain a totally clean 
food supply. 

However, in this statement—pos- 
sibly disguised as a means of avoid- 
ing serious controversy—the FDA ap- 
pears to have established its au- 
thority over the interstate move- 
ment of wheat insofar as such move- 
ment would violate its sanitation 
standards. 

Good Machinery 

While it was noted many problems 
arise under present standards, the 
testimony was said to have revealed 
that the standards as they have been 
administered are a good piece of ma- 
chinery. 

This conclusion was made as the 
meeting proceeded. At the same time, 
though, there was the qualification 
that there should be some revisions 
in details. 

Every shade of opinion was pre- 
sented, but there was no heated or 
hotly contested argument. 

A basic point in the wheat stand- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Agricultura! 


Prices May Be Over 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The September 
farm price report, showing a 1% rise 
in farm prices from a month earlier, 
may have marked the end of the long 
downtrend in agricultural prices, and 
it may abate the attacks on the ad- 
ministration of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture. 

The mid-September index of prices 
received by farmers was down 4% 
from a year earlier, but it rose 1% 
from mid-August. There also was a 
further slight decline in prices paid 
by farmers, and the parity ratio (the 
relationship between prices received 
and prices paid) rose 1% to 85% of 
parity in mid-September. 

Some of the recent attacks on Sec- 
retary Benson have come from Re- 
publican Senate farm leaders such as 
Sen. Milton Young of North Dakota 
and from the Minnesota Democrat, 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey. 

In this connection, jt is pertinent 
to note that farm income conditions 
this year are improved over 1954 in 
the area for which these Senate farm 
leaders express concern. Figures on 
farm income for the grain states of 
the Dakotas and Montana show that 
farm income for the first six months 
of 1955 was higher than in 1954, and 
in Minnesota, which is mostly a live- 
stock-dairy-poultry state, farm re- 
ceipts the first half of the year were 
running ahead of the corresponding 
period last year. 


Hog Problem 


The weak link in the Benson farm 
program is in hogs, but the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has already 
sensed this weakness and is ready to 
move on the hog price front if neces- 
sary through purchases of pork prod- 
ucts for school lunch and _ institu- 
tional distribution. As much as $100 
million from Section 32 funds could 
be put behind the program. 

Thus far there has been no disas- 
trous break in hog prices, but USDA 
has been aware of the inherent dan- 
ger in this phase of the farm price 
outlook and has set the stage for a 
full dress review of the hog situation 
before a meeting of producers and 
packers. 

At that time USDA will make its 
decision as to whether a pork buying 
program is necessary and at what 
level it will follow through in its 
price reinforcements. It is intimated 
that the support line for the pork 
buying program will be approximate- 
ly $15 ewt. for hogs at Chicago. 


Upturn Indicated 


The upturn in the farm income 
level as measured by USDA for Sep- 





PICNIC MONTH DRIVE 
A SUCCESS 


CHICAGO—Reports indicating that 
the 1955 Picnic Month promotion 
surpassed all previous years, keep 
coming, according to the Bakers of 
America Program. Sales of ham- 
burger and wiener buns were up over 
the previous July, many bakers re- 
port. Gains in sales of up to 21% 
have been reported. The Picnic 
Month drive will continue next year 
on an even bigger scale, according to 
Bakers of America Program officials. 





tember may well mark a turn from 
the low point in the farm price slide. 
If the crop report to be issued Oct. 
10 reveals the indicated further de- 
cline in soybean and corn production, 
the predicted turn-about in farm 
prices may be seen as genuine and 
there may be a further rise. 

It is important now to understand 
that the Benson policy is likely to 
mean a more liberal distribution of 
government funds to swell the cash 
income account of the producers in 
the Corn Belt states. Once this devia- 
tion from the broad general policy 
direction of the Benson program is 
fully understood, it is certain to add 
confidence to the commodity mar- 
kets. 

Observers here now feel that the 
actual turn in farm prices was indi- 
cated about four weeks ago and that 
the recent gyrations in major com- 
modity contracts markets are the 
result of an awakening of the specu- 
lative shorts to the facts of life. If 
this condition is correct, the best 
reading for October may be, “Don’t 
be a bear.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Law Aims to 
Aid Wheat Farmers 


OMAHA, NEB.— The Wheat Re- 
sources Act, passed by the Nebraska 
Legislature, went into effect Sept. 
18. The law is designed to better the 
position of the Nebraska wheat farm- 
er through research and promotion. 

Self-financing of the program is 
provided through the withholding of 
a one fourth cent a bushel tax on 
all wheat sold through commercial 
channels. All commercial buyers must 
withhold the tax on the first sale 
of wheat. 

The fund created will be distributed 
by the director of the state agricul- 





. tural department under the advice 


of a seven-man wheat commission 
which has to be appointed. 

Marx Koehneke, secretary of the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Assn., 
states that his organization believes 
that the new law will help the local 
wheat situation by providing a state 
policy leading to the stabilization of 
the wheat industry and economy of 
areas producing wheat. It will pro- 
mote and develop markets and indus- 
tries for the utilization of wheat and 
will aid programs of education and 
publicity. The law, Mr. Koehneke de- 
clares, will help improve U.S. grain 
grading standards and will intensify 
efforts to hold and enhance the mar- 
ket for quality Nebraska wheat. An- 
other advantage will be the ability to 
cooperate with the University of Ne- 
braska in plant improvement, disease 
control and insect eradication. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lee O. Carlin Resigns 


Staley Milling Post 


KANSAS CITY—Lee O. Carlin has 
resigned as manager of the corn mill- 
ing division of the Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Carlin has not 
yet announced his future plans. 

He joined the Staley Milling Co. 
as head of the corn milling operations 
in August, 1949. Previously he was 
associated for many years witli: 
Forbes Bros.-Central Mill at Tu peka 
Kansas. No announcement has been 
made of Mr. Carlin’s successor. 





James C. North 


James C. North Named 


Director of Cargill, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—James C. North, 
president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., feed 
division of Cargill, Inc., has been 
elected to the Cargill board of direc- 
tors, it has been announced by John 
G. Peterson, chairman of the board. 

Mr. North’s association with Nu- 
trena dates from 1934, immediately 
following his graduation from Kansas 
State College, when he joined Nutrena 
as a sales clerk. 

In 1940 Mr. North was named as- 
sistant manager at Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas; in 1941, warehouse supervisor at 
Kansas City; in 1943 manager of the 
Sioux City plant, and in 1944 was 
named executive vice president, a 
position which he held until last year 
when he succeeded the late Roscoe E. 
Whitworth as Nutrena’s president. 

Mr. North’s election to the director- 
ship of Cargill fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the retirement of Dr. Julius 
Hendel. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Annual Threshing Bee 
Planned for Oct. 8-9 


NEW PRAGUE—The 15th Original 
National Threshing Bee is to be held 
at the farm of the Minnesota Valley 
Breeders’ Assn. at New Prague Oct. 
8-9, announces Joseph T. Rynda, 
president of the Pioneer Historical 
Association of Montgomery. 


Mr. Rynda, who collects old thresh- 
ing rigs as a hobby, is known as “Old 
Steam Engine Joe” among a wide 
circle of friends. He has now more 
than 50 specimens and will provide 
the rigs to be used at the forthcoming 
Bee. 

Four stacks of spring wheat will be 
threshed using a machine built in 
1885. Teams of horses will be used to 
haul the threshed grain and to bring 
water for the wood-burning steam 
engine built before 1880. 


The crews will be dressed in the 
costumes of the ’eighties. Ladies will 
cut the bands and help make the 
straw pile. Assigned to the work of 
pitching bundles and hauling the 
wheat are Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
and Sen. Edward J. Thye; Rep. Joseph 
O’Hara; Lieutenant-Governor Karl 
Rolvaag; Harry Sieben, liquor con- 
trol commissioner, and Stafford King, 
state auditor. 

Several thousand people, drawn 
from Minnesota and the surrounding 
states, are expected to watch the 
two-day program. 
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William C. Schutts 
Dies at Age 77 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—William C. 
Schutts, 77, sales representative of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., for more than half 
a century, died here Sept. 22 after an 
illness of six weeks. Mr. Schutts, who 
joined the Burrus firm in Ft. Worth 
in 1904, never retired from his life- 
time job as west Texas representative 
for the company and was active up to 
the time of his illness. 

Mr. Schutts’ devotion to his job and 
intense love of his west Texas terri- 
tory was legendary. Once when W. 
Lee O’Daniel, former Texas governor 
and senator, was manager of the 
Burrus mill in Ft. Worth, he planned 
to transfer Mr. Schutts to an eastern 
Texas area. Mr. Schutts told him: 
“I'd rather work 52 weeks a year in 
west Texas than one week in east 
Texas and get the other 51 off.” 

One of Mr. Schutts’ great pleasures 
was taking trade tours through west 
Texas. He went on his first Ft. Worth 
businessman's trade tour in 1915 and 
continued annually thereafter for 35 
years. Ft. Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce Officials said he set a record 
unlikely to be broken. In 1954, Mr. 
Schutts was one of 58 Ft. Worth 
salesmen who received an award for 
top salesmanship. 

Born in Lexington, Texas, Mr. 
Schutts was graduated from North 
Texas State Teachers College in 
Denton. He spent a year as country 
school principal and then went to Ft. 
Worth to become bookkeeper for the 
Cameron Feed Mill. He joined the 
Burrus organization shortly after- 
ward when W. C. Burrus bought the 
Cameron firm. 

Mr. Schutts married a college class- 
mate, Mabel Lewis, in 1906 and they 
reared a family of seven children and 
four grandchildren who were left 
orphans when a daughter and son-in- 
law were killed in an automobile 
accident 16 years ago. Mrs. Schutts 
was named “Texas Mother of 1955” 
last April by the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She survives him. 

A son, J. Lewis Schutts, is bakery 
division sales manager for Burrus 
Mills, Ine., Dallas. Other survivors 
are three sons, W. C. Schutts, Jr., of 
Amarillo, and J. A. and Robert 
Schutts of Ft. Worth, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. J. L. Crawford of Living- 
ston, and Mrs. J. R. Rhotenberry of 
Midland. 
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Russell-Miller 


Names Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS—One new director 
and three new officers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. were named at the 
company’s annual meetings of stock- 
holders and directors, held at the 
firm’s home office in Minneapolis. 

Robert S. Owens, Minneapolis, vice 
president and assistant in charge of 
terminal merchandising, and general 
manager of the Occident terminal 
division, was elected to the board of 
directors. 

Ellsworth J. Glattly, newly-named 
manager of the company’s Buffalo 
mill, was appointed a vice president. 

Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger, assis- 
tant to William M. Steinke, executive 
vice president, was elected assistant 
secretary, and Gordon T. Leech, home 
office manager, was elected assistant 
controller. 

All other officers, including George 
W. P. Heffelfinger, president, and Mr. 
Steinke were reelected. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills 
Shows Decline in Profits 


SEATTLE Excessive rains which Listed below are the comparative sum- 
ial . : : maries of the respective consolidated in- 
prevailed during the harvest were at- come accounts (for 1954 and 1955): 
tributed as being an important factor Year ending—— 
, : 2 : June 30, 
in a decline in net profit for the year 1955 1954 


ending June 30, according to the 66th 
annual report of the Centennial 
Ftouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Net profit came to $235,212 or $153 
per share as compared with $306 663 


Gross profit on sales, 
including the opera- 
tion of grain eleva- 
tors and miscellane- 
out income 

Less: Depreciation 
charges 


$795,851.22 $894,610.53 


doe coevoun’s 274,189.22 


284,454.84 


or $2 per share for the previous  progt after depreci- 

year. The report said: “Lower profit ation charges . 511,406.38 620,421.31 
726 arr. Less: Federal & state 

was accounted for to a large extent ‘lanes Sacba. c, aeeee 


313,757.39 


by excessive rains which prevailed x ; — 
during the harvest in July, August Se 235,212.06 306,663.92 
and September.” The statement added Stock outstanding eg : 
that the high moisture content in yéf interme por” eR: ee 
milling wheat brought about lower Share ....--+0e000- 1.53 2.00 
yields and an increase in milling The report continued: 

costs. “Flour sales for the period showed 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. and Subsidiaries 


Comparative Statement of Consolidated income 


Years Ended June 30, 1955 and 1954 
1955 
Net sales—fiour, feed, cereals and other products............ $27,862,151.31 
Profit from operation of grain divisions (after depreciation for 
1955 of $62,130.13 and $59,054.34 for 1954)..........-+..- 


28,382,442.24 


1954 
$27,354,104.02 
520,290.93 598,041.07 
27,952,145.09 
Cost of sales, shipping, selling, administrative and general ex- 

penses oD 6a eh wete’:*.0 
Depreciation 


occcaroecsesviatiscepeses 27,618,226.15 27,149,077.36 
215,134.88 


27,840,550.86 


27,364,212.2 


587,932.85 


OPERATING 541,391.38 
OTHER INCOME: 
Interest and discounts earned 
Net gain (loss) from disposals of fixed assets 
Other 


PROPER © cdc cctisscasret<daes 
98,930.37 
(3,407.34) 
87,850.80 


OTHER CHARGES: 
Interest paid 


‘ er 110,213.25 
on long-term debt 











Interest on long-term debt .......2cc-cecccssvsessssvee 87,740.41 
GORGE ons s s cya Sab aeasa eee 6050059605448 eee 15,905.17 
213,858.8 
Income before taxes On iIMCOME ...-...-.ceeeeeetaee 511,406.38 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income............. 276,194.32 
WIT INOCOME occ ccvsovssicupnewscas cooree $ 235,212.06 $ 306,663.92 
1955 1954 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
CAG cic cacvdevceste need ccc ss bese wahSeehe ene cebleeue 605,036.13 $ 855,417.37 


Customers 
ees esdoccsasbastedadoees 3,990,381.05 

69,733.60 
248,009.13 


3,803,729.73 
17,247.06 


198,327.37 


Sundry accounts receivable ... 
Prepaid expenses—insurance, supplies, etc. 
Inventories 
Grain for milling purposes, 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, 
Bags, containers and supplies 


1,613,249.38 
1,666,046.26 
269,760.12 


flour and millfeeds...... 1,886,282.68 
package foods, etc... 1,439,409.58 








3,549,055.76 


Advances on grain and commodities 160,968.66 





3,710,024.42 





8,584,745.95 


8,742,313.13 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash in banks required for sinking fund payments on Dec. 
1, 1954 
Other property 
(non-current) concecceesese 
Property, plant and equipment, at cost: 
Land, bulidings, machinery and equipment 
Less allowance for depreciat.on 


o pmo.ctes va btn 000 ge Obes Seatseba hee ub ee 11,332.78 


S00nes besseths ae chine 143,054.93 156,369.49 
7,472,976.78 
3,153,737.45 


4,.319,239.33 





28,968.51 
1.00 


CHAPBCS .cccsecccercess 
trade names and good-will 


Deferred 


Trademarks 1.00 


$13,233,114.93 $13,159,611.49 


. ege,¢ 
Liabilities 
1955 1954 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks and brokers .......+.++++ -eeeeee$ 2,600,000.00 $ 2,675,000.00 
3%% installment notes payable to bankS....-...-0-++++ ww avees 150,000.00 
ADORE DETOMEE < nna socn tans sasé.cncngaestehaeeniot ren 440,065.39 287,972.54 
Accrued taxes ANd CXPENSES ......crccrccsecrecseeesees 178,158.95 250,936.94 
Provision for federal and state taxes on income........ 282,025.46 324,216.16 





TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 3,688,125.64 


Long-term debt 
3%% installment ‘notes payable to banks, 
terly commencing Dec. 1, 1956 
4%% sinking fund notes, due June 1, 1967 (sinking fund 


$37,500 quar- 


337,500.00 300,000.00 


requirements for 1955, none, 1954, $11,332.78) ...... 1,738,667.22 1,750,000.00 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Authorized—300,000 shares of common stock, par 
value $20 each 
Outstanding—153,439 shares in 1955 and 153,199 
shares in 1964 ........cescccccsvecsevesccsccese 3,068,780.00 3,063,980.00 
Reserved for conversion of 262 capital stock scrip 
certificates TeTTerTerTiity CC ttl tite CU 5,240.00 ; 
Paid-in SUrpPlUS 2... ccc cece een eee e nt eetaeeeteeteeeens 339,894.32 339,894.32 
Barned surplus .......-.cce cece re recereweretentereseene 4,248,023.59 4,012,371.53 


7, 656,697.91 





$13,159,611.49 


$13,233,114.93 


7,421,485.85 ! 
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an Increase which reflects not only 
popylation gains in the Pacific Coast 
states, but improved sales and distri- 
bution of our bakery flour. Feed sales, 
on the other hand, declined a8 farm 
income was reduced to lower levels. 
This is a continuation of a trend 
which started in 1952 and applies to 
the sale of formula feeds nationally 
as well as in this area. 

“Grain Division operations con- 
tinued satisfactory, but for the first 
time sales of peas and beans, as well 
as the profit therefrom, are included 
in the consolidated sales figure. For 
the year net sales increased from 
$27,354,000 to $27,862,000. 

“Work is in progress at Crown 
Mills where a modern push-button 
feed mill is being installed. This work 
represents the final steps in com- 
pleting a unit which will operate 
competitively with any feed mill on 
the Pacific Coast. Expenditure of an 
additional $300,000 will allow com- 
pletion of this completely modern 
facility by early 1956. Further it will 
allow the consolidation of the manu- 
facture of Centennial feeds, still be- 
ing carried on in a separate plant, 
and Crown feeds. The Centennial 
property in East Portland is to be 
sold once the new Crown feed mill is 
in operation.” 

The report states that it is planned 
to consider a change from the present 
title of the company to Centennial 
Mills, Inc., at the coming stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 

Moritz Milburn is president of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co.; H. W. 
Taylor and W. F. Ostrander, vice 
presidents; H. Ray DeChenne, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Board of direc- 
tors includes A. W. Witherspoon, Gor- 
don N. Scott, Mr. Milburn, F. J. 
Blanchett, D. K. MacDonald, Josef C. 
Phillips, Mr. DeChenne, Volney Rich- 
mond, Jr., and Mr. Ostrander. 
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Philippine Flour 
Offtake Reduced 


VANCOUVER Canadian flour 
sales to the Philippine Islands in July 
were down to the lowest level in 
years with the result that total ship- 
ments from here that month hit a 
low for more than a year at only 
124,970 bbl. This figure compares 
with 197,172 bbl. in June and 212,489 
bbl. in the same month last year. 

The reason for the poor July move- 
ment was that Filipino buyers were 
still trying to digest the heavy pur- 
chases made several months before 

Largest clearances from Vancouver 
in July were 33,021 bbl. which went 
to Central America. The West Indies 
was the second largest buyer with 
27,800 bbl. Other shipments during 
the month were: Korea 11,248; Hong- 
kong 8,928; Japan 7,106; Straits Set- 
tlements 5,388; Thailand 4,273; Co- 
lombia 3,809; Panama 6,646; West 
Africa 1,543; East Africa 510 and 
Denmark 50 bbl. 
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Texas Firm Expands 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — The Good- 
pasture Grain & Milling Co. is ex- 
panding its storage space by building 
three one-story buildings. Present fa- 
cilities for storing grain are 6,000,000 
bu., and the additional buildings will 
increase this by another 3,000,000 bu. 
The land on which the buildings are 
being constructed is part of a 14-acre 
plot purchased from the Santa Fe 
Railway Co. 

The main headquarters of the Good- 
pasture company is at Brownfield 
where Grady Goodpasture is pres- 
ident. Manager of the Lubbock branch 
is Frank Higginbothan. 





Wolverine District AOM Speaker Asks 


Private Enterprise in Farm Economy 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


HILLSDALE, MICH. — James 
Gaken, head miller, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., will be chairman of the 
Wolverine District, Association of 
Operative Millers, for the coming 
year. He was elected to the post at 
the fall meeting of the group held 
here Sept. 23-24, and he succeeds 
Allen Green, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale. 

The new vice chairman is Steven 
Bauer, head miller, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. L. H. Leudemann, Mill 
Equipment Sales Co., Hillsdale, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer, succeed- 
ing J. Ben Decker, Knappen Milling 
Co., Augusta, Mich. Alfred Borchardt, 
Ralston Purina Co., Battle Creek, 
was chosen to represent the Wol- 
verine district on the executive com- 
mittee of the national AOM. 

Hosts to the 100 delegates and 
their ladies at the 14-day meeting 
were Officials of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., who conducted a tour of the 
Stock plant and provided a buffet 
luncheon at the Moose Lodge hall. 
Business meetings were held in 
Parish Hall. 


Evils of Support Program 

Harold F. Stock, president, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., who welcomed 
the delegates to Hillsdale, made a 
strong plea for a return of private 
enterprise to the nation’s agricul- 
tural economy. He cited the evils of 
the government wheat price support 
program, declaring that it is a politi- 





cal football by which politicians trade 
a dole for a vote. 

“This dear U.S. of America, my 
friends, has paid out $7 billion one 
way and another for crop supports,” 
Mr. Stock said. “You and I and our 
brothers and our companies, as tax- 
payers, have paid this bill. This sort 
of confiscation frightens me, espe- 
cially as I see no end to it. Now, I 
am just old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that God made this world, and 
having completed the job, He set up 
a series of just plain natural laws 
that have brought the old world 
along for as many million years as 
you care to believe. And one of those 
laws was simply that of supply and 
demand.” 

As a result of tinkering with the 
law of supply and demand, the gov- 
ernment has piled up a billion bushels 
of wheat for which there is no mar- 
ket, Mr. Stock pointed out. He added 
that spending continues at the rate 
of $800 million a year to continue the 
ill-conceived program. 

Mr. Stock predicted that the farm 
problem would be one which would 
require careful consideration of vot- 
ers in the 1956 elections. “I would 
like to ask the voters of the U.S.A. 
one simple question,” he concluded. 
“What do you want—(1) a tax bill 
of $7 billion and piling up at the rate 
of $800 million a year to support the 
farmers and failing even in that pur- 
pose, or (2) a simple return to na- 
ture’s law of supply and demand 
where everybody gets all he wants at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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General Mills: President Says 
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Biggest Advances in Food Business Lie Ahead 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The future for 
food was discussed in an address pre- 
pared by Charles H. Bell, president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for 
delivery before a national dinner 
meeting of the Division of Chemical 
Marketing and Economics, American 
Chemical Society, at the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, recently. The fol- 
lowing article contains the statements 
of Mr. Bell. 

¥ ¥ 


Any discussion about the future is 
hazardous by its very nature because 
that future is evolving so rapidly and 
its prospects are so limitless. As spe- 
cialists in economics and marketing, 
you have had frontline seats from 
which to view the many changes that 
have recently come to what has 
always been considered a rather staid 
and conservative line of endeavor; 
namely, the food industry. 

Nevertheless, the future is the 
topic which I dare say is receiving 
first consideration in every food busi- 
ness in this country. The lessons of 
the past several years have been 
sharp and clear in one respect—that 
it is not enough to merely keep 
abreast or follow in the parade to 
new and better food products. One 
must lead. Competition is a stern 
disciplinarian of the food industry. In 
addition, it works 24 hours a day on 
the side of the consumer, bringing 
her an ever-increasing array of more 
appetizing, more convenient and more 
nutritious food products. Translated 
to our social and economic uses, these 
mean a constantly improving stand- 
ard of everyday living. 

But before thinking too much about 
the future, I'd like to comment quick- 
ly on the past. Our business was well 
under way, you know, before even 
the alchemists were around. Inter- 
estingly enough, the factors that gave 
birth to the food industry 2,000 years 
ago keep it growing and advancing 
today. 

Man has been grinding wheat into 
flour for countless centuries. Or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that woman did the grinding. Egyp- 
tians, Aztecs, Babylonians, Cherokee 
Indians—in every race and culture, 
people used mortar and pestle to 
crush the wheat berry into flour meal. 

But eventually a milling business 
sprang up, where a man would grind 
the wheat or corn or barley for his 
neighbors ... at a price. And the 
neighbor was willing to pay the price. 
Why? Well, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, first of all. And because from 
the standpoint of time and energy, it 
was more economical. Also, people 
discovered that mill-ground flour was 
of better and more consistent quality. 

So the food industry had its roots 
in the very things which cause it to 
flourish today—convenience, economy, 
higher quality. 


Americans Want Variety 


But in the U.S. there’s one more 
factor in the equation—variety. It 
has become characteristic of Ameri- 
cans to want new and improved prod- 
ucts—-something better or at least 
different than what they already 
have. 

In recent years, as Red Buttons, the 
TV comedian says, strange things 
have been happening in our industry. 
The food business has grown com- 
pletely out of proportion to the in- 
crease in population. It has grown in 
the face of two seemingly unchange- 


able and common-sense precepts. 

One was expressed many years ago 
by Adam Smith when he pointed out 
“the desire of food is limited in every 
man by the narrow capacity of the 
human stomach.” And it’s a fact. We 
now consume no more food per person 
than we did 40 years ago. In case 
you're curious, the average is 1,578 lb. 
apiece in one year. 

Engel (the nineteenth century Ger- 
man statistician) said that the higher 
a family’s income, the smaller the 
percentage of income they will spend 
for food. 

But regardless of the soundness of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Engel—the plain 
and simple fact is that while Ameri- 
cans in 1941 were allocating 22% of 
their cash income for food, by 1953 
they were spending 26% on food. Ex- 
pressed another way, retail food 
prices rose 118% in thirteen years 
but food expenditures tripled. 

What accounts for this strange 
contradiction? I think it goes right 
back to where we started in the mill- 
ing business 2,000 years ago—the 
desire for convenience and variety. 

Let’s look at the convenience side 
for a moment. First of all, there has 
been a continual income shift in 
America and it has put more people 
at a level where they demand added 
convenience in the things they con- 
sume. In addition, there are many, 
many working wives these days and 
they find convenience foods the an- 
swer to one of their domestic prob- 
lems. And let’s not forget that there 
are more babies in the U.S. than ever 
before, and domestic help is almost 
a thing of the past. 


Built-in Maid Service 

So people want food service, rather 
than just food. Or shall we say “built- 
in maid service?”’ Cake mixes are an 
illustration of this. In the past 10 
years total industry sale of cake 
mixes has soared 13% times. Today 
some 41% of all cakes are baked 
from mixes—yet most of you can 


probably remember when your wife 
had never heard of a cake mix. 

Now a cake mix is a pretty con- 
venient item. And to make it more 
convenient, some manufacturers even 
provide a quickly mixed frosting to 
go with it. You can even buy one 
product on the market which comes 
complete with frosting, cake mix and 
the proper size of aluminum baking 
pan. 

Contrast this with an old Colonial 
recipe book in which one cake recipe 
calls for the housewife to “stir for 
two hours.” It took her five hours to 
get it ready for baking. 

Today at least one manufacturer, 
trying to build in even more con- 
venience, is marketing cake mixes in 
the form of frozen batter and in pans 
ready to bake. No stirring, no blend- 
ing—just put in the oven. 

We can’t help but wonder how far 
this quest for convenience will go. 
The baby food market has shot up 15 
times since 1935. Frozen vegetable 
sales are up 13 times since 1939. Dur- 
ing that same period frozen fruits and 
juices have increased 850%; canned 
meat 230%; and so forth. Today you 
can buy complete, packaged, frozen 
dinners which even include the des- 
sert. 

Yet, contrariwise, we are spending 
more and more money to make our 
kitchens nicer and nicer. One puzzle 
to take home with you is this: Are 
housewives acquiring nicer, more con- 
venient, more expensive kitchens only 
to spend less and less time in them? 
Isn't the answer perhaps that kitch- 
ens are coming to be known as the 
modern family “living room?” 

And let’s examine the other big 
factor—variety. In 1939 the average 
grocer handled about 1,000 items in 
his store. Today he handles nearer 
7,000 items. So despite Engel and 
Adam Smith, the food industry is still 
optimistic about an expanding future. 

For one thing, our population today 
is 7,000 greater than it was yesterday 





Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Announces Program for Nov. 4 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The 22nd 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., will be held at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel here Nov. 
4, with a full program promised by 
John T. Sugg, general chairman, and 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
institute. 

The big day will start with the 
traditional old fashioned southern 
breakfast at which Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. will play host. The business 
session will begin at 9:30 a.m. with 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., retiring chairman of 
the program committee, reporting on 
the progressive efforts the family flour 
industry has made to recapture lost 
business. His report will be supple- 
mented by one from Tom White, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur. 

M. S. Wigginton, vice president in 
charge of sales for the General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville, will talk on “Cre- 
ative Selling.” He will be followed 
by Dr. R. L. Kohls, School of Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., speaking on “The Year Ahead 
in the Food Trade.” 

Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 


Milling Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation, will address the 
meeting under the title of “A Mes- 
sage from the Federation.” Election 
of officers and other matters pertinent 
to the annuai meeting will conclude 
the morning’s program. The after- 
noon’s program will be announced 
later, Mr. Cornelius said. 

Other events planned for the week- 
end include a noon luncheon spon- 
sored by the Werthan Bag Corp., at 
which a football talk will be heard; 
evening entertainment at the Rich- 
land Club under the direction of Mr. 
Sugg, general chairman, and the Ken- 
tucky-Vanderbilt football game the 
afternoon of Nov. 5. 

Preceding the Nov. 4 luncheon, ap- 
petizers will be provided by the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. Carnations 
will be given at the registration desk 
that morning by Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc. A special program is being 
planned for the ladies. 

First event of the weekend is the 
meeting of the program committee 
the afternoon of Nov. 3 followed by 
an open house at which Victor Chem- 
ical. Works will be host. 
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FLOUR CLINIC MOVED 
TO ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO — Location of the re- 
cently announced family flour mer- 
chandising clinic has been changed 
from Louisville to St. Louis, it has 
been announced by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, sponsor of the 
event which will stress marketing 
and sales. The Nov. 29 date is un- 
changed. The transfer was made to 
permit MNF members who wish to 
attend a weights and measures con- 
ference planned by the federation in 
St. Louis for Nov. 30. Both meetings 
will be held in the Lennox Hotel. 





at this same time. Last June the U.S. 
population passed the 165 million 
mark, and authorities predict we will 
hit 200 million somewhere around 
1975. So the food industry will have 
20 to 30% more mouths to feed in 
just two decades. 

That’s one source of more business. 
The other is what can be picked up 
in direct competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar—causing him to spend 
money for better and more interest- 
ing foods instead of television sets, 
automobiles, motorboats, and all the 
rest. We realize he won’t put more 
food in his stomach, but he'll pay us 
to give him more variety, mix up his 
cakes in our factory rather than hav- 
ing his wife do it at home, can or 
freeze his vegetables and fruit for 
him, and provide shortcuts to many 
similar household jobs. 

You people are right in the middle 
of this whole process of evolution. 
You are well aware of the demand for 
plastic counter tops, improved porce- 
lains, better freezing techniques, bet- 
ter emulsifiers and stabilized shorten- 
ings, new papers and plastics for 
packaging, heat-resistant ceramics- 
these and hundreds of other projects 
affect the future of the food industry. 
And you are in the advanced guard, 
pushing along the new developments, 
many of which our industry alertly 
adapts to its own needs. 

Finding Out What People Want 

All we have to do is find out what 
the consumer wants. But those four 
words—“what the consumer wants” 

are the toughest part. How do you 
find out what people want? And the 


obvious answer—‘ask them’’—isn’t 
necessarily the right one. 
How many women knew they 


wanted a floating soap 99-44/100% 
pure before Ivory appeared on the 
market ? 

How many children could have told 
you they would want to eat a cereal 
with a hole in the middle before they 
had a chance to try it? 

How many of you knew you'd like 
to shave with an electric razor before 
the first one was introduced? 

As you well know, it’s hard to re- 
search the market for anything truly 
new. You find yourself asking con- 
sumers what they will do in a situ- 
ation which they have not yet ex- 
perienced. 

In addition, we in the food indus- 
try must consider all the ingrown and 
inborn likes and dislikes of all kinds 
of consumers. Food products must be 
made to satisfy everyone, and to per- 
form well under a baffling multitude 
of varying home conditions. When 
you explore the possibilities for a 
new product in your field, you have 
some idea of the conditions under 
which customers will be using your 
product. 

But we are faced with variations 
in stoves and thermostats, in alti- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Washington State 
Grain Sanitation 
Short Course Set 


PULLMAN, WASH.—The program 


has been announced for the grain 
sanitation short course to be held 
Oct. 12-14 at Pullman under the 


sponsorship of Washington State Col- 
lege in cooperation with the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. and the University of Idaho’s 
department of entomology. 

Technical speakers on the first 
day’s program include the following: 


George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


“New Developments of Insect Con- 
trol of Stored Grain,” and David W. 
Walker, entomologist, WSC, “How to 
Sample for Insects.” 

A full program is planned for Oct. 
13 with the following speakers slated: 
Guy Bishop, research assistant, WSC, 
“Field Infestations of Stored Grain 
Insects”; David W. Walker, “Insect 
Control Suggestions”; Pete Stallcop, 
executive secretary, Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., Spokane, 
“The Food & Drug’s Activities in the 
Grain Sanitation Program”; L. J. 
Padget, in charge of khapra beetle 
control, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Oakland, Cal., “The Khapra 
Beetle”; D. A. Wilbur, professor of 
entomology, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, “Effective Use of Grain 


Fumigants”; Howard Smith, en- 
tomologist, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, “The Idaho Stored Grain Insect 
Research Project.” 

A panel discussion of the “Control 
of Stored Grain Insects” will have as 
its participants Mr. Stalleop, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Smith, Mr. Padget, Mr. 
Wilbur, Mr. Wagner, Don Whiteaker, 
Roland Portman and Fred Cann. 

At the banquet that night, Merrill 
Sather, executive secretary of Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
will be toastmaster. 

The Oct. 14 session will include 
three talks and laboratory sessions. 
Speaking will be George Hudson, 
professor of zoology, WSC, “Habits 
and Identity of Our Common Rodents 
Found in Elevators’; Gene Saxton, 
Lewiston (Idaho) Exterminators, 
“Practical Problems of Rodent Con- 
trol in Elevators,” and C. Stewart 


Holton, plant pathologist, USDA, 
Pullman, “Life Cycle of Wheat 
Smut.” 
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Chicago Production 
Club to Meet Oct. 11 


CHICAGO — “The Importance of 
Sugar in Modern Bread Production” 
will be the title of a talk by R. T. 
Bohn, Bohn Food Research, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N.Y., at the Oct. 11 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club. 

The meeting will be at the Midland 
Hotel, beginning at 6 p.m. 





MNF Announces Conference 
On Package Weights Problem 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has announced plans for 
a conference on weights and meas- 
ures problems of the milling indus- 
try. The meeting will be held Nov: 
30 at the Lennox Hotel in St. Louis. 

“This conference is being called 
because the performance of the in- 
dustry in controlling package weights 
leaves a good bit to be desired and 
because the state weights and meas- 
ures officials are threatening drastic 
action,”’ millers were told in a recent 
MNF bulletin. “The general situa- 
tion is almost exactly parallel to the 
sanitation problem in flour mills 10 
years ago.” 

The program will consist of discus- 
sions of three principal subjects. Fol- 
lowing the presentation, there will be 
a question and answer period. 

One of the principal subjects will 
be a resumé of federal and state 
regulations as they apply to flour and 
a review of package weight condi- 
tions existing in the industry. Infor- 
mation on package weight conditions 
comes from two surveys—one made 
by the federation and one made by 
weights and measures Officials. 

An explanation of how to set up 
an adequate weights program in a 
mill will be the second principal topic. 
An effort will be made to present a 
practical over-all plan which would 
result in an adequate job being done 
anywhere. This involves such things 
as the part that top management 
plans, the weighing pattern on each 
packaging line, establishing a sys- 
tem of regular weight checking, 
supervising the checkweighing, deter- 
mining what checkweighing system 
will produce results and selecting an 
adequate checkweighing system for 
any plant. 

The third highlight of the program 
will be an exposition of available 





weighing and checkweighing equip- 
ment. This will cover descriptions of 
equipment and machinery which are 
available and which can be used un- 
der various conditions. 

The package weight problem con- 
cerns family flour mills primarily, 
and the federation staff urges every 
family flour miller to plan to attend 
the conference. 
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Wheat Germ Flour Output 
Grows; Mills Being Licensed 


HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—The Brown Milling Co. 
pliant at Morris, Ill, is in the process 
of doubling its capacity, says Dan H. 
Brown, president of the firm, with 
offices in Chicago. When the work is 
finished, the plant will turn out 1,600 
sacks of flour daily. 

The firm produces a patented wheat 
germ flour which has been on the 
market for about 18 months. Mr. 
Brown says that the Morris mill is 
being enlarged to supply the increas- 
ing demand of the mill’s existing cus- 
tomers. To supply the growing de- 
mand from bakers outside the ship- 
ping radius of the Morris mill, said 
Mr. Brown, three milling firms are 
licensed to make the flour, while sev- 
eral of the largest firms in the nation 
have the matter far along in the 
executive mill. 

One of the largest baking chains in 
the world, reports Mr. Brown, is com- 
pleting this month a year’s consumer 
test on bread made from wheat germ 
flour. The sales started in a Georgia 
city. The program is said to have 
been so successful in one year that 
another market has just been opened 
in a Florida city, and it is planned to 
open a Texas market soon. A Mid- 
west site is being looked for. 

Names of the mills and most bak- 
eries using the Brown process or the 
wheat germ flour are withheld mo- 
mentarily at their request for com- 
petitive reasons. 

The Brown milling process pro- 
duces a white flour in which the germ 
has been reduced simultaneously with 
the endosperm and dispersed in the 
flour, explains Mr. Brown, in the same 
proportion as it is found in the un- 
ground wheat berry. A method de- 
signed to prevent rancidity is em- 
ployed. The whole process is pat- 
ented. 

Mill Must Be Licensed 


To be eligible to grind the flour a 
mill must be licensed. The license is 





Strike Affects Standard Milling Income 


KANSAS CITY—The Buffalo ele- 
vator strike that shut down opera- 
tions at that terminal for several 
weeks had an effect on first quarter 
earnings of the Standard Milling Co., 
stockholders were informed at the 
annual meeting of the firm in Kansas 
City Sept. 28. 

In the first three months of the 
current fiscal year, gross income from 
sale of goods and services was down 
$371,543, from the like period of last 
year, reflecting largely the strike at 
the company’s Buffalo plant. Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the milling and 
grain company, reported that the 
strike had been settled and that “we 
look for good operations at this 
plant.” 

Mr. Uhlmann told stockholders that 
the outlook for the company for the 
year is encouraging and satisfactory 
profits should be obtained. He said 
that flour bookings are substantial 
and that the orders were taken at 
prices which reflect a profit. 

Gross income for the first quarter 
ended Aug. 31 was $4,419,715, com- 
pared with $4,791,258 a year earlier. 
Profit from operations for the quar- 
ter was $310,570, compared with 
$470,662 in the preceding like period. 
Before special charges and provision 
for income taxes, the net was $276,- 


262 compared with $400,050. Last 
year the company did not set up any 
provision for income taxes because of 
carry-back credits from prior years. 
In the first quarter this year, the tax 
bill was $137,000. 

Net earnings for the quarter were 
$135,691, equal to 13¢ per share on 
the combined class A and class B 
common shares, compared with a net 
of $395,119 a year ago. 

Directors voted the usual quarterly 
dividend of 5¢ a share on the two 
classes of common stocks, payable 
Nov. 15 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 1. 
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New Grain Brokerage 


HELENA, ARK. — The H. A. M. 
Grain Co., Inc., Coffeyville, Kansas, 
has opened a grain brokerage here. 
The brokerage is expected to create 
a new grain market for producers 
of east Arkansas. The company has 
said it will buy soybeans, corn, maize 
and all other grains except rice. Steve 
Aduddell and H. L. Maxwell are in 
charge of the operation which con- 
sists of offices at the Illinois Central 
depot, leased facilities from the Mar- 
vell Grainery and the Elaine Grain 
Co. and a loading station at the 
Helena Crossing. 





granted by the Dan H. Brown Trust, 
Chicago. To grind the wheat germ 
flour, special machinery must be in- 
stalled. The installation is not ex- 
pensive, said Mr. Brown, and can be 
accomplished without a mill shut- 
down. Preliminary work can be done 
and the process can be cut in over 
a week-end, he points out, and the 
changeover can be made to allow the 
mill to alternate from standard flour 
to wheat germ flour and back again. 
A royalty is paid on the amount of 
the wheat germ flour ground, 
amounting to 74%4¢ sack. Two and one 
half cents of the royalty is to go for 
national advertising and promotion 
to help the millers and bakers using 
the flour sell to consumers. 

The Howard Sanderson Engineer- 
ing Co., St. Louis, is handling change- 
overs of licensed mills to the Brown 
process, Mr. Brown reports. Techni- 
cal assistant is Major S. Howes, for- 
merly with the Bay State Milling Co. 


To Handle Promotion 

J. Walter Thompson, Chicago, will 
handle the national promotion for 
wheat germ flour, says Mr. Brown, 
and is preparing publicity and adver- 
tising campaigns based on national 
coverage and institutional advertis- 
ing of wheat germ flour. This should 
benefit the mills and bakers using the 
Brown process and its product. The 
agency, in an informal consumer test, 
found that a majority of consumers 
tested favored the wheat germ bread 
on the basis of taste and appearance 
over four of the largest selling brands 
in the area. Other tests are under 
way. 

Mr. Brown says that in the last 
several months commercial consumer 
sales records covering sales of mil- 
lions of loaves of wheat germ bread 
appear to establish on a _ national 
basis that wheat germ flour prod- 
ucts can reverse the present long- 
time per capita decline in flour con- 
sumption and start it on an upward 
climb. 

He has assigned a 40% interest in 
the world patents, now covering 29 
countries, to the Hedges Foundation, 
Chicago, in honor of his grandfather, 
Daniel T. Hedges. Mr. Hedges, a 
Sioux City, Iowa, banker who owned 
several small flour mills, tried for 
several years and spent a half million 
dollars to perfect the present process 
before the turn of the century, says 
Mr. Brown. The beneficiaries of the 
foundation are outstanding members 
of 4-H clubs; Shrine Hospital; Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity, and the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Brown is an Episco- 
palian. 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The ex- 
ecutive committee for the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. has been 
elected from the members of the 
board of directors. Earl Cross, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, was named 
chairman. Other members are Elmo 
F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; J. R. Mulroy, Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City; R. G. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; G. M. Ross, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, and Roy E. 
Swenson, General Mills, Inc. 
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Spring Mills 
Sales Total; 


The milling industry last week 
was unwinding from the prolonged 
strike at Buffalo, and sales for the 
period were for the most part slug- 
gish. 

While the volume of spring wheat 
mills reached 72%, compared with 
80% the previous week, not all of 
the total could be considered strictly 
“new business” as more conversions 
of hard winter wheat flour contracts 
to springs were reported. New sales 
were generally in small lots. 

Mills in the Northwest were still 
running at a heavy rate to fill up the 
pipelines drained by the strike shut- 
down, and juggling of shipping 
schedules was the principal occupa- 
tion of many mill personnel as the 
industry worked back to a normal 
delivery basis. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged only 21% of capacity, com- 
pared with 18% the previous week. 
Buying was confined to small lots for 
nearby .and some price-date-of-ship- 
ment business. In the central states 
sales volume was estimated at 30 to 
35% of capacity, up a shade from 
the previous week. 

Export trade contributed some- 
what to the volume of Southwestern 
mills. However, it was reported that 
Pacific Coast mills recently have 
been picking up a greater share of 
the Latin American markets. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
108% of capacity, compared with 
95% the previous week and 101% in 
the comparable week last year. Oper- 
ations at Buffalo swung up sharply 
with the settlement of the strike and 
reached 127% of five-day capacity, 
compared with only 14% the final 
week of the tie-up. Production rates 
did not vary a great deal from the 
previous week in other areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Scattered, small sales 
of flour added up to a fair total for 
spring wheat mills last week, with 
volume averaging 72% of capacity, 
compared with 80% the previous 
week and 50% a year ago. 

Also helping to hold up the total 
were further conversions of hard 
winter wheat flour contracts to 
springs. It was believed that this 
activity may have contributed a fair- 
ly large portion of the sales total for 
the week. 

Interest generally was described as 
light, with a majority of buyers well 
booked. Sales were mainly in small 
lots. With Buffalo back in operation 


the delivery situation was being 
straightened out rapidly, although 
continued heavy operations at all 


units was necessary to refill the pipe- 


lines depleted by ‘he six-week strike. 
And so for much of the week mill 
personnel were occupied mainly with 
attention to shipping instructions and 
revisions. 


Some spring wheat mills shared in 
the government buying of family flour 
for relief purposes, completed Oct. 3. 
Family flour trade last week was 
quiet on the sales end but busy on 
the shipment side because of the 
strike’s interference with normal flour 
movement. 

Moderate price advances were made 
last week, but the list was marked 
down Oct. 3 as premiums eased. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
climbed to 123% of five-day capacity, 


THE NORT: 


Show Best” 
Output Up 


compared with 115% the previous 
week and 113% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 117% of capacity, compared 
with 116% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 107% of capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 30, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.10@6.27, 
short patent $6.20@6.37, high gluten 
$6.60@6.77, first clear $5.80@6.27, 
whole wheat $5.90@6.12, family $6.50 
@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In spite of wheat 
market fluctuations and changing 
views on possible national farm policy 
developments, flour buyers showed no 
interest in purchasing last week. 
Sales continued on a limited basis 
for nearby shipment only. Bookings 
of hard winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest last week averaged 21% 
of capacity, compared with 18% in 
the previous week and 26% a year 
ago. The gain over the preceding 
week was largely due to some export 
sales which accounted for about one- 
fifth of the total sales recorded. Do- 
mestic trade was lighter. 


Dulliness in sales was broken only 
by the customary price-date-of-ship- 
ment bookings to customers who al- 
ways purchase in that fashion and a 
few scattered bookings, mostly small 
in size, to independent bakers who 
needed supplies. One booking of 20,- 
000 sacks was tops and stood out in 
contrast to the rest of the week’s 
business. Those who did book took 
only nearby needs, not to exceed 30 
days. 

Family flour trade was light, too, in 
total, but there were a number of 
one- and two-car orders to give an 
aspect of activity to this phase of 
business at times during the week. 

Export trade was at a low ebb, 
with Pacific Coast competition still 
hurting southwestern mills in some 
Latin American markets, and nothing 
taking place elsewhere. 

Clears were easier on top grades 
and a bit firmer on the high ash 
types. There was not much demand 
evident and offerings were even less 
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apparent, which accounted for the 
spots of strength. 

Shipping directions remained a 
bright spot in the picture, and mill 
operations were continuing at a bet- 
ter level than earlier in the crop year. 
There is some tendency to think that 
the Buffalo strike may have induced 
bakers here and there to step up 
the percentage of southwestern 
flours in blends, which may result in 
holding these operating gains 
throughout the current crop year. 

Prices were slightly lower than a 
week ago, the changes amounting to 
only 1@2¢ sack. 

Quotations Sept. 30, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.75, 
standard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, 
straight $5.55@5.60; established 
brands of family flour $6.15@7.25, 
first clears $4.40@4.95, second clears 
$4.35@4.40, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.95 @4.35. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices practically the 
same as the previous week. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Texas: Demand for flour last week 
was even slower than it had been for 
the past few weeks and amounted 
to only 10 to 15% of capacity. Run- 
ning time still averages four days 
a week. Quotations on bakers flour 
were 5¢ less than a week earlier, but 
prices on family flour and first clears 
were unchanged. Quotations Sept. 
30: Extra high patent family $6.80@ 
7.10; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.95@6.05; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.75 @4.85, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest last 
week lagged for mills of this area. 
Sales were limited to single car lots. 
Most of the trade is well covered and 
was not inclined to book at current 
levels. Family trade was also lacking. 
Directions were fairly strong with 
mills operating around four full days. 
Outlook for the week ahead is about 
the same. Prices were off 5¢ due to 
lower wheat options. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, enriched, in cottons, 
$6.25@6.35; bakers’ short patent, in 


papers, $5.55@5.60; standard, $5.45 
@5.50. 
Oklahoma City: Sales were ex- 


tremely slow last week with supplies 
adequate. Prices declined 20¢ on fam- 
ily flour and 5¢ on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, Oct. 
1: carlots, family short patent $6.45 
@6.85, standard patent $6.15@6.35; 


(Continued on page 42) 





Scattered Semolina Sales Made 
As Shipments Continue to Gain 


Scattered, small-lot buying of 
semolina blends and other durum- 
hard wheat blends was_ reported 
again last week. 

With shipments stepped up _ be- 
cause of improved macaroni manu- 
facturing operations and cooler 
weather which enables manufactur- 
ers to maintain larger floor stocks, 
additional buying of replacements 
also was encouraged. 

Production of durum mills was 
estimated at 112% of five-day capac- 
ity last week, compared with 102% 
the previous week. 

The durum wheat market was un- 
changed, with heavy weight No. 1 
durum ranging up to $3.05 bu. Re- 
ceipts continued to be well-balanced 
by day-to-day demand. Semolina 
blends of 50% durum and 50% hard 
wheat were quoted at $6.95 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, with granulars 25¢ 


cwt. under. Interest continues to be 
centered in the blends, although 
straight semolina also is available. 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.57% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Sept. 30 were as follows: 
62 to 64 Ib. 
C8 46: G2 WR sc icvonckdssxiccnasccs eee 
6D os c%asecataecktaaarssteue 2.75 @2.95 


SS ID. Lc ccc cvccccvccctccesccsoes 2.70 @2.90 
BT TD. weve ccceereanpersecsseyess 2.65 @2.85 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Sep 26-30 - 168,500 189,842 112 
Previous week .. 168,500 *172,579 102 
GSO 2 cscecs 168,500 185,391 111 
Crop year 
production 
ce BO, BOSE «nas vc aces caebesoce 1,756,701 
Oct, 1, TOBE | ccc ccccacesuccebssvces 2,055,305 


* Revised, 


f 
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Plentiful Supply 
Drops Millfeed 
Prices $1-2 Ton 


Millfeed prices generally were lower 
in the week ending Oct. 3, with full 
production at Buffalo and continued 
good operations at other milling cen- 
ters keeping supplies large in the 
face of moderate demand. Price de- 
clines ranged $1@2 ton. Production 
at Kansas City did not drop material- 
ly on settlement of the Buffalo dis- 
pute as had been anticipated, and 
spring wheat mills in the Northwest 
also were running at a good rate. 

Formula feed business continued to 
expand in the Northwest last week 
as the continued strength in ingredi- 
ent markets and a normal upturn in 
fall demand from dealers combined 
to encourage increased stocking-up 
by dealers. 

Through most lines of feed, demand 
was heavily concentrated on concen- 
trates, most manufacturers noted. 
Dairy concentrates were getting more 
attention than cheaper types of dairy 
feed, and over-all buying of dairy 
rations was improving as pastures 
continued to deteriorate in the area. 


Egg producers, who during the 
summer egg-price slump had switched 
heavily to feeding of concentrates 
with their own grains, apparently 
found results quite satisfactory and 
in many cases are continuing the 
feeding method now when egg mar- 
kets are much improved. 

Continuation of a seasonal upswing 
in feed sales was reported by a ma- 
jority of mills in the Southwest last 
week, pushing volume somewhat 
farther above the upturn of the pre- 
ceding period. Prices continued to ad- 
vance, and this furnished some incen- 
tive to dealers early in the week to 
book ahead of higher markets. 

All types of feed showed some re- 
sponse to the improved demand, with 
cattle feeds being the most active 
seasonally. Some fairly good bookings 
of steer supplements were recorded 
and some mills were pushing actively 
for this business. 

Feed interests have been encour- 
aged by relatively strong egg prices 
in recent weeks, particularly on top 
grades, as well as strength in turkeys 
and active interest in booking for- 
ward deliveries by turkey buyers. 

Formula feed business took a turn 
for the better in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 28. 
Feed manufacturers said they thought 
feed dealers and feeders had let their 
stocks run down somewhat, and re- 
plenishment was in order. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 55,380 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,437 
in the previous week and 52,948 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 588,410 tons as compared 
with 641,743 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


——- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., on 
Sept. 26 declared a dividend of 75¢ 
per share on General Mills, Inc., com- 
mon stock payable Nov. 1, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 10. This is the 
109th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on the firm’s common stock. 
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Wheat Futures 
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Turn Easier 


After Spurt Early in Week 


Wheat markets reacted to the news 
of President Eisenhower’s illness and 
the accompanying political implica- 
tions with some strong advances 
early last week, but by the end of the 
period had settled down consider- 
ably. In the week ending Oct. 3 all 
contracts were lower fractions to 
2%¢ bu., except for Kansas City 
July, which was up %¢ bu. Kansas 
City December showed the biggest 
loss, and Chicago May was off 2%¢ 
bu. Minneapolis December was just 
14¢ bu. lower for the week. Premi- 
ums in the cash market held steady, 
although some easiness was noted the 
final day. To some extent wheat fu- 
tures fluctuations reflected sharp 
changes in soybean futures at times 
during the week. Flour sales were 
limited last week, and export trade 
also was drab. Good rains over the 
winter wheat growing areas gave fur- 
ther encouragement to next year’s 
crop prospects. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 3 were: Chicago— December 
$2.033% @%, March $2.05% @%, May 
$2.03% @%, July $1.934%4 @%; Minne- 
apolis — December $2.2912@%5%, May 
$2.25%; Kansas City — December 
$2.12%, March $2.15%, May $2.12%, 
July $2.02. 

Political Prospects 

The early climb in prices was based 
on speculation that if President 
Eisenhower is unable to run for an- 
other term the prospects of a Demo- 
cratic victory in coming elections 
would be improved. This, many ob- 
servers felt, would very possibly lead 
to a return to rigid, high price sup- 


ports. A calmer appraisal of the 
situation, plus encouraging reports 
on the President’s progress, result- 


ed in more settled commodity 
kets 

Widespread rains in the Southwest 
and in the central states relieved 
much of the gloom evident earlier 
among growers over the prolonged 
dry spell, and completion of seeding 
of winter wheat now will be possi- 
ble under favorable moisture condi- 
tions for the most part. Over the 
week end there were further heavy 
rains in Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. It was felt that the better 1956 
crop prospects would lead to more 


mar- 


liberal selling of wheat harvested 
this year. 
The Canadian government last 


week confirmed its earlier wheat crop 
report, indicating production of 498 
million bushels. This compares with 
the 1954 output of 309 million bush- 
els. The big supply available for ex- 
port indicates keen competition for 
foreign outlets, with the Canadians 
faced with meeting the terms of the 
various U.S. inducements to step up 
its exports. 

The Commodity Credit Corp, re- 
ported its non-committed inventory 
of wheat on Sept. 21 at 920,699,000 
bu. Exports recently have been slow, 
except for movement to Japan, and 
the only prospective big buyer in the 
immediate future is Germany, ex- 
pected to be in the market this week. 

World wheat production in 1955 
is estimated at 7,315 million bushels, 
5% above 1954 production. Supplies 
available for export or carryover in 
the principal exporting countries on 
Sept. 1 totaled 2.319 million bushels, 
compared with 2,177 million on the 
same date a year ago. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Sept. 29 





totaled 8.6 million bushels, compared 
with 8 million the previous week and 
8.9 million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis, receipts of 
all classes totaled 2,088 cars, of which 
46 were for CCC account. Duluth re- 
ceipts for the week totaled 1,978 cars. 

Offerings of cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis were only moderate, as an im- 
portant share of the receipts was ap- 
plied on previous sales. Premium 
ranges held steady to 1¢ higher as 
compared with the futures. On Sept. 
30, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
was quoted at 8@15¢ over the Min- 
neapolis December wheat price, 12% 
protein 9@16¢ over, 13% protein 10@ 
17¢ over, 14% protein 11@17¢ over, 
15% 14@20¢ over, 15.5% protein 19 
@25¢ over, 16% protein 29@41¢ over. 
The average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.20%, 
compared with 13.66% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Durum wheat bids were unchanged 
from a week earlier. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 30 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


OrGIMOSF scaveccsccstoscrcecse . -$2.39@2.46 
TDG Proteim ..ccccscccccsccccsese 2392.46 
33H Pretetm 2. cic ccovee secccees 2.40@2.47 
RSGe TOMBRGE 2 0cs ce nveresssccetes 2.41@2.48 
BOTS PCCM cdccisiccccccecae 2.42@2.48 
BBG PEC ciccc ccc cvccccssccee BABORE 
7 ee Yea eee 2.50 @2.56 
nn Lat. cbs Gap nen soeaen 2.60@2.72 


Protein premium for over 16%, 
1/10% to 17%. 


Test Weight Premium 


1¢ each 


and Discount Scale 


OD TR 6k buts COR een es b 4 aces 2¢ premium 
Pi spsvnradhsearenbesevaebars 1¢ premium 
ie RT oir eee 2¢ discount 
BS GM, So wnsbabndodctieese > scas 6¢ discount 
a eee 10¢ discount 
We Eb cacetwedeceebteeenees cee 14¢ discount 
GBT, «cane ccccsecdesecess 18¢ discount 
Se A a aoc bbw ss bes Updo 4 o00k% 22¢ discount 
CT. Se sod vscesebsedhedoces es 26¢ discount 
50 Ib 


30¢ discount 
Under 50 lb. 4¢ each pound lower 


Trading Quiet 

The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City is characterized by very limited 
offerings and indifference of buyers. 
Trading has been very light. Mills 
appear to be well-covered on their 
flour sales, or at least are not reach- 
ing for supplies, and with CCC sup- 
plying the bulk of all export busi- 
ness, there is no necessary demand 
in the market. 

Receipts have fallen off at Kansas 
City, but floor offerings have dropped 
even more and represent only a 
small portion of what arrives at the 
market. Farm selling is light because 
of the press of fall farm work, even 
though prices are close to loan levels 
in most areas. 

Cash premiums were unchanged 
during the past week, with no daily 
fluctuations evident at all. The basic 
December futures sold off a net of 
2%¢ compared with a week earlier 
and on Oct. 3 closed at $2.12%. 
Ordinary wheat was unchanged at 
1¢ under to 6%¢ over, while 11.5% 
protein stood at 2@16¢ over, 12% 
protein at 3@26¢ over, 13% at 7@ 
30¢ over and 14% at 11@34¢ over. 
Receipts were 483 cars, compared 
with 631 in the preceding week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 30 
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A Statis*'cal Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


F 


ur production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of 


Sept. 26-30, 


1955 

NN OC ° 805,267 
west . 0450s deena noes 1,329,488 
MO ....chstieneeieeieerans 604,673 
Central and Southeast 612,922 
North Pacific Coast ............ 310,266 

Tot $b tee es eewaaeness 3,662,616 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, 


Sept. 27- 
Sept. 26-30, Previous Oct. 1, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest » 289 116 100 
Southwest - 102 103 98 
Buffalo . 127 14 132 
Central and 8. E. 107 109 79 
N. Pacific Coast 85 92 90 
Totals 85 95 101 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-30 ..... 279,850 306,234 109 
Previous week .. 279,850 307,856 110 
Year ago ....... 279,850 260,480 93 
Two years ago .. 274,850 284,412 103 
PEVO-VOGF GVOTAMS 2.0 cccccccccores 102 
TrVOOr GVOTRMS 266 ccccccectcess 101 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 26-30 ....1,021,350 1,023,254 101 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,063,157 105 
Year ago ......1,021,350 1,013,649 100 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 976,946 96 


98 
97 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-30 . . 570,250 612,922 107 
Previous week 570,250 *624,886 109 
Year ago .. 671,400 513,201 79 
Two years ago .. 671,400 607,396 90 
Five-year AVe@Tage ...cececeeeccere 89 
Ten-year AVETAGES ..cccccccessseees 88 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-30 . 475,000 604,673. 127 
Previous week 475,000 74,500 14 
Year af0 ..+++s- 459,500 607,704 132 
Two years ago .. 459,800 552,967 117 
Five-year AVerage .........ceeeees 116 
Ten-y« QVOURMO 0ccrccesesccceece 108 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 









Sept. 27- Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 

*Previous Oct. 1, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, 

week 1954 1953 1952 
$01,248 737,375 737,983 $04,989 
1,371,013 1,274,129 1,261, 35 1,250,337 
74,500 607,904 5 523,165 
624,886 531,201 571,098 
335,332 316,121 314,181 
3,206,979 3,466,730 3,434,483 3,463,770 


75 75 


Crop year flour production 











c—— July 1 to———-- 
Sept. 28- Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 

89 97 8,560,193 

97 90 16,354,420 2¢ 

117 113 4,135,281 

90 85 4,457,604 

79 86 6,564,246 

97 93 40,071,744 43 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 26-30 ..... 237,000 291,446 123 
Previous week . 237,000 *276,993 115 
Year ago .. 232,500 264,764 113 
Two years ago .. 282,500 261,965 92 
FIVO-YOOr AVOTABO .occccccccccsccs 107 
Dement: GOO Fs biide 506 bee dake 100 

*Revised, 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output’ _ tivity 

Sept. 26-30 -» 454,500 113 
Previous week . 454,500 115 
VOOr QBS occecss 487,250 98 
Two years ago .. 552,000 87 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 90 

*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 26-30 ..... 215,200 206,266 95 
Previous week .. 215,200 *208,816 96 
Year ago ......- 215,000 195,611 90 
Two years ago .. 230,000 158,691 73 
Five-year A@V@Tage .......eessceces 87 
TOE BUSES es vedecesessadcce 86 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 26-30 ..... 138,750 104,000 74 
Previous week .. 138,750 126,516 91 
ZOMF GOO ccacces 133,200 120,510 90 
Two years ago .. 122,000 116,088 96 
PivGGORS BVOTARS ves csiccccsecee 85 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... 2.26.2 seeeees 85 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept. 30, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—BSouthwest*——, ——Northwest*—,. -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production <odate production to date production to date production to date 
Sept. 26-30 . 26,922 330,162 16,253 174,128 12,205 84,120 55,380 588,410 
Prev. week 27,762 $16,172 1,503 £45,437 
Two weeks ago.. 27,956 16,084 1,453 45,493 
1954 sccusonees 25,801 331,339 14,881 174,528 11,816 135,876 52,498 641,743 
1953 .. 25,542 319,944 15,287 187,374 11,073 130,559 51,902 637,927 
1952 . 25,319 343,192 16,147 200,657 10,019 135,314 51,485 679,163 
1951 ee 349,875 16,092 90,831 10,552 138,049 52,887 678,756 

*principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. {Revised. 

No. 2 Red + qeeonbenanses areas ings are completed for the current 
No. 3 Red .ccesctececccccree & 2. 
i 6 Red -.iGinccalesanen 2.06% @2.11% Quarter unless further funds are al- 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Oct. 3 at 
$2.36@2.37% bu., with 13% protein 
at a 1%¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
poor, and offerings were plentiful. 


Exports Slow 
Export wheat bookings were slow 


is shown in the accompanying table: ,4in the Pacific Northwest last week 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.11% @2.5* © 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.10% @2.. 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.48% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.08% @2.46% 
Ne. 2 Belk sctvevere.. weees 2.09% @2.14 


with only one lot of 6,000 tons sold 
to Japan. This completed bookings 
under Public Law 480, and no further 
interest was shown. Japanese book- 


located. Domestic wheat business has 
picked up along with increased flour 
bookings. Fall seeding is under way, 
with ample moisture in the soil in 
most places. However, there are 
some dry areas where farmers would 
like to have moisture. Rains during 
September were light. 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF Of Lire—— 
OCT. 22 BANQUET 

PHILADELPHIA — The annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Club has been set Oct, 22. 
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GRAIN GRADES 


(Continued from page 9) 





ards issue was presented at the out- 
set by the current wheat standards 
director, B. W. Whitlock. He said, 
“It is hardly necessary to remind 
you that in promulgating a national 
set of grain standards, the USDA is 
faced with the need of including on 
one hand those factors of quality and 
condition which make the grades 
most useful to all interested groups, 
and on the other hand those factors 
which are susceptible of prompt and 
accurate determination by licensed 
inspectors working under practical 
inspection conditions.” 


Sedimentation Test 


The sedimentation test was one of 
the things discussed. Dr. Lawrence 
Zeleny of USDA said he saw much 
virtue in the technique, but he said 
that variations which would occur 
within wheat classes by areas be- 
cause of climatic conditions made the 
sedimentation test still an uncertain 
reed on which to rest. 

In fact, it was observed that the 
Zeleny statement regarding climatic 
variations which develop might knock 
out the present USDA plan to dis- 
count certain classes of wheat as 
undesirable for loan purposes. 


Moisture Levels 


Proposals to tighten the moisture 
level requirements were discussed 
widely. It was noted after the ses- 
sions that a producer might be dis- 
counted by a warehouseman who 
subsequently might dry down the 
wheat to a better price level if mois- 
ture was tightened as a grade fac- 
tor after it came into his possession. 

One important item that evidently 
was overlooked in the meeting is the 
changed environment of grain han- 
dling, where today there is available 
machinery for cleaning, drying and 
handling of grain which implements 
and supplements the grain standards 
as they have existed for many years. 

The moisture issue, like other 
issues, was not resolved, but it pro- 
voked thought within the conference. 

It was stated after the conference 
that the moisture tightening proposal 
might result in a down-grading of the 
wheat crop in even varietal areas of 
the crop. As Dr. Zeleny noted in dis- 
cussions of the sedimentation test for 
protein and gluten, on one year a 
less desirable variety of wheat may 
be high in protein or gluten while a 
desirable variety might be deficient 
in qualities which make up high 
quality baking standards. 

Proposals for adoption of the Cana- 
dian wheat grading standards were 
dampened when it was noted that 
country run wheat is something less 
than pure virginal grain without de- 
fects. Most recent information shows 


that Canadian wheat on a country 
run basis contains a higher percen- 
tage of foreign material and dockage 
than country run in the U.S. Canada 


resolves this problem as it assumes 
its monopolistic control over its 
wheat after it leaves the farm. 
Elimination of sub-classes of wheat 
was another important topic at the 
USDA meeting. It was noted by 
USDA officials that there is a rela- 
tively small proportion of U.S. hard 
spring wheat of high protein and 
gluten qualities which must be in- 
corporated into bakery flour. In fact, 
some of the sub-classes of hard spring 
wheat deficient in the desired fac- 
tors are necessary for the miller to 
produce an acceptable bakery flour 
and at the same time maintain pre- 
mium prices for the top quality and 


also pay reasonable prices to the pro- 
ducer of the lower valued spring 
wheats. 

The broad attacks on export deliv- 
eries of U.S. wheat were answered 
through the reading of excerpts from 
a report by Willem Schilthuis, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., who attended the 
Paris meeting of the foreign agricul- 
tural attaches of USDA last month. 

Mr. Schilthuis said: “The majority 
of agricultural attaches cited cases of 
poor delivery—particularly in regard 
to foreign material and in the case 
of hard winter wheat in connection 
with protein content and baking qual- 
ity . .. I argued that the export 
grain trade is prepared to sell wheat 
and other grain on certificate with 
certain modifications of factors where 
the importers wish to make stipula- 
tions—on sample—with protein con- 
tent guaranteed. Very often when of- 
fers are made with such stipulations 
and a premium asked for the better 
grade, the importers revert to buying 
on grade at lower prices.” 

The sessions on wheat standards 
are to the credit of Ear! Butz, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, who 
brought the whole problem into fo- 
cus. Mr. Butz assumes a unique ap- 
proach for the government official. 


Persons Attending 

Those attending the meeting were: 
W. I. Boone, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Marion Weatherford, Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers: 
M. D. Guild, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; Drexe] Watson, 
National Farmers Union; Roy F 
Hendrickson, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives; Albert H. Kruse 
the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries and Directors of 
Agriculture; Ray Teagarden, the Na- 
tional Grange; Ralph H. Brown, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa! Assn.; 
William H. Bowman, Millers Nation- 
al Federation; Carl C. Farrington, 
National Grain Trade Council; Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, North American Ex- 
port Grain Assn.; Ralph Mitchell, 
American Bakers Assn.; Charles J 
Schupp, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; Harry R. Clark, National 
Association of Chief Grain Inspec- 
tors; W. P. MacDonald, Grain Im- 
provement Council; J. A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; W. F. Geddes, Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; L. E. Folsom, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Mark A. Bar- 
more, Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; L. F. Stice, Illi- 
nois Extension Service; H. W. Herbi- 
son, North Dakota Extension Service; 
James R. Enix, Oklahoma Extension 
Service, and D. D. Hill, Oregon Ex- 
tension Service. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. L. Nafziger Named 
Chairman of ABA 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—R. L. Naf- 
ziger, Los Angeles, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries, was elected chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn. during 
the annual convention in Atlantic 
City. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, Fla., 
president of Butter Krust Bakeries, 
was elected for the third time as 
president of the association. 

Other officers chosen were: First 
vice president, John F. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa.; 
second vice president, Jake Golman, 
Oak Cliff Bakeries, Dallas, Texas; 
treasurer, William Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa; secre- 
tary, Harold Fiedler, Chicago, Mr. 
Golman, Mr. Clemens and Mr. Fied- 
ler were reelected. 








ABA CONVENTION REPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





advertising common, ordinary, en- 
riched white bread for use in the re- 
ducing diet. Since they did not know 
the facts, all they did was sell more 
bread. 

“These bakers have no monopoly 
on ideas. They have the same com- 
petition that you and I have in our 
bakeries. They have just gone ahead 
on sound, hard-hitting promotional 
and advertising campaigns which 
have brought results.” 


Dentists to Be Included 


Mr. Kelley emphasized the work 
of the Bakers of America Program, 
the consumer service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
and its field staff in educating bak- 
ers as Well as consumers on the basic 
excellence and nutritional desirability 
of their products. He reviewed the 
advertising campaign directed to 
medical men, and mentioned that the 
program would be broadened next 
year to include dentists. 

The campaign will point out the 
importance of enrichment in dental 
care and will emphasize that white 
bread has no adverse effect whatever 
on dental health. 

Mr. Kelley also said the bakers’ 
television films have been used on 
nearly three fourths of the TV sta- 
tions now operating. Three more 
films are ready for delivery. These 
animated films will tell the stories 
of thiamine, niacin and riboflavin. 

Touching on the high and continu- 
ously higher labor costs and fair 
trade practices which are plaguing 
bakers, Mr. Kelley spent a good part 
of his talk on the dire need for nutri- 
tion education. A booklet is being 
prepared showing the many fine tes- 
timonials to enriched bread made 
during the past 15 years, he said, to 
aid in the promotion of bread in 
general. 

“We believe children naturally like 
bread,” Mr. Kelley said. “We think 
adults also naturally like bread and 
other bakery foods. They will eat 
large quantities of these products un- 
less they are discouraged from doing 
so by parents or teachers in the case 
of children. 

“Adults are influenced by quacks 
and food faddists and the obesity 
campaign tends to indicate that bread 
is more fattening than other foods 
which, of course, is wholly false. A 
calorie is a calorie, wherever it is 
found. 

“Only last June, Dr. Bob Harris 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology made the public statement 
that green and yellow vegetables are 
no longer necessary in the balanced 
diet if two or three slices of enriched 
bread are eaten at each meal. 

“Now, Dr. Harris is not recom- 
mending the elimination of green and 
yellow vegetables from your meal. If 
you like them, eat them. But most 
children and adults would rather have 
bread and a spread, especially if they 
are convinced that bread is a good 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Coverage of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention and Bakery Indus- 
try Exposition at Atlantic City, N.J., 
is by the following staff members of 
The Northwestern Miller: W. E. Lin- 
gren and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., from 
the Minneapolis office; Henry 8S. 
French from the Chicago office, and 
George W. Potts and Walter C. 
Smith of the New York office. 





CHICAGO IS 1956 
ABA SITE 


The 1956 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago Oct. 18-17, 
by action of the board of governors 
of the ABA, meeting in Atlantic City. 
The board of governors will hold its 
next meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., on April 17-18. 





protein food and a fine source of vita- 
mins and minerals. It is a good 
source of usable protein, in fact a 
good substitute for green and yellow 
vegetables. 

“Yet how many mothers or teach- 
ers know this and how many would 
believe it if they heard it?” the 
speaker asked. 

Positive Thinking Necessary 

“We must change the thinking of 
the mother and the educator from 
either a negative or a neutral point 
of view, to a positive point of view. 
We've got to arrive at the point 
where we will hear in every home 
the words, ‘Johnny, eat another slice 
of bread. It’s good for you’.” 

Preceding Mr. Kelley on the pro- 
gram was Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., who also sounded the call to 
all bakers to do their part in empha- 
sizing the nutritional story baking 
has the right to tell. 

“Gains in production from. this 
point on must result from a growing 
population and building a greater use 
for our products,” Mr. Graeves said. 
“The rapid expansion of the industry 
has slowed.” 


Food Industry Growth Predicted 


The nation’s food industry can 
achieve sales increases of nearly 
25% by 1960 and almost 50% by 
1965, Paul S. Willis, president of 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
predicted. 

He estimated that by 1960 the in- 
dustry can be selling $17 billion 
more food than at present and that 
by 1965 the figure could reach $30 
billion more. Total food sales this 
current year are estimated at $66 
billion; in 1965—$96 billion. 

He said that the vast growth po- 
tential can be realized if, among oth- 
er advances, the food industry will 
continue frequent introduction of ex- 
cellent new products, expand its ef- 
forts to sell the public on good nu- 
trition, and find ways of making mar- 
keting raethods even more efficient. 


Nutrition Interest Grows 


Growing interest in good nutrition 
offers the grocery industry a major 
marketing opportunity, he told the 
convention, and went on to assert 
that food faddists have spread a great 
deal of misinformation in this field, 
particularly about bread. 

“Despite its excellent nutritional 
qualities, this economical food—so 
frequently called the staff of life in 
years gone by—is fighting a hard bat- 
tle. This is a battle against unbal- 
anced ‘dieting,’ public lack of under- 
standing of basic nutrition facts, and 
outright quackery,” he said. “All of 
us need to work toward a simple, 
sound and saleable concept of good 
nutrition which can be clearly com- 
municated to the American public.” 

Concluding the session was Sen. 
John W. Bricker, who spoke on the 
moral and social responsibilities of 
American business. 
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Pheasant dinner coming up... 


(Thanks to you) 


Ts HAPPY HUNTER may not know it, but you, Mr. Farmer, 
helped him bag that big beautiful Ringneck. 

Many of the things you grow on your farm are in on the hunt. But 
chances are, you don’t recognize any of these farm products, because 
a Creative Processor has changed them into more useable forms. 

For example, the energy that Setter needed to track down the bird 
may have come from Nutrena Dog Food (made by a division of Cargill). 
Nutrena Dog Food contains farm-grown products— like meat, corn, 
soybeans and wheat. Thus, this phase of Cargill Creative Processing 
adds to the steady, year-around demand for these several farm products 

. and means better markets for you. 

Look at the picture again, and you’ll see an example of how Creative 
Processing helps return better products for you to use on your farm, too 

for instance, the seed for that hybrid corn that’s just been picked. 
Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division has played a big part in the development 
of today’s new ‘“‘wonder corn”. Without a Creative Processor like Cargill 
to breed, raise, sort, treat and ship the hybrids you plant, it might have 
been many, many more years before you enjoyed the benefits of this 
higher-yielding corn. 

So you see, Cargill Creative Processing is constantly at work for you 

. developing new uses and better markets for your farm products . . 
making your farming increasingly easier and more profitable. (See exam- 
ples at right.) 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products | 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 






































HERE’S HOW some of your farm products help put a pheasant dinner on 
the table: (1) The dog was fed with Nutrena Dog Food, which contains farm- 
grown products (processed by Cargill’s Nutrena Dog Food Division). (2) The 
pheasant may be fried in shortening made from soybean oil (processed by 
Cargill’s Soybean Division). (3) The wood stock of the hunter’s gun was 
finished with a product made from linseed oil (processed by Cargill’s Linseed 
Oil Division). And (4) the oil on the hunter’s leather boots contain linseed oil. 

5) Today’s high-yielding hybrid seed corn is brought to farmers by Creative 
Processors like Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division. 
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This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 


like The Farmer, Wallaces’ 


Farmer, Dakoia Farmer, 


Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 












THE LEGEND OF THE LOAVES 
—Another legend bites the dust! It 


seems, now, that King Alfred the 
Great of England did not burn the 
cakes, after all. And if anything was 
burned, by whomsoever did the burn- 
ing, it wasn’t cakes—it was loaves. 
The authority for this bit of histori- 
cal debunking is Robert Birley, head- 
master of England’s Eton College. 

The legend of the cakes (alias 
loaves) has nourished the minds and 
spirits of unnumbered generations of 
British moppets, but Encyclopaedia 
Britannica calls it “foolish.” Mr. 
Birley goes farther and says it was 
filched from the biography of a saint, 
and in no way pertains to the life 
and times of Alfred. 

The familiar tale, well known 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, 
is that Alfred the Great, king of the 
West Saxons, took refuge in a woods- 
man’s cottage while hiding from the 
Danish invaders. That would have 
been toward the end of the ninth cen- 
tury. Unimpressed by majesty—even 
by majesty in distress —the woods- 
man’s wife allegedly set the king to 
watch the cakes she was baking. 
Weary and distracted by the fortunes 
of war and the cares of state, Alfred 
nodded and the cakes burned. 

Mr. Birley finds the story in a book 
on the life of St. Neot, but ‘he dis- 
covers also that it was lifted from 
the life of another saint. Alfred was 
not involved in either case, and the 
burning cakes in these versions re- 
veal themselves as loaves, presum- 
ably of bread. 

Mr. Birley assists in the debunking 
of another legend—the morality 
anecdote of George Washington and 
the cherry tree. In this he follows the 
lead of American history debunkers 
who long ago agreed that the tale 
was spun from the imagination of 
Parson Weems, upon whose writ- 
ings the minds and morals of young 
Americans were nourished in the 
early generations of this nation’s life. 
The cherry tree story appears first, 
apparently, in Weems’ “A History of 
the Life and Death, Virtues and Ex- 
ploits of General George Washing- 
ton” (1800). Weems, Mason L., was 
the rector of Mount Vernon Parish, 
and thus must have been exposed 
personally to the Washington tradi- 
tions of his time, but Mr. Birley says 
he admitted in a letter to a friend 


that he invented some of his Wash- — 


ington anecdotes for the sake of ef- 
fect, and that the cherry tree story 
was one of them. 

American historians began dis- 
counting the cherry tree episode 
many years ago. Lippincott’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, summarizes this 
attitude by stating, in relation to the 
Weems writings, that they are 
couched “in a lively, entertaining 
style, but are not to be relied upon 
as biographies or histories.” 

Mr. Birley calls the cakes and 


cherry tree anectodes “pious frauds,” 
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the adjective inspired possibly by 
the morals they point out, or the 
purpose for which they were ex- 
ploited, but more likely by the saint- 
ly lives associated with one and the 
clerical authorship of the other. 


BOTTOM PRICE—The flour-trad- 
ing term “bottom price” has been 
used so widely over a long period of 
years that it has come to have many 
and varied interpretations. An 
eastern jobber was heard recently 
defining it as his price to good cash 
customers, who get their flour for 
less than a somewhat doubtful credit 
customer.—W.G.M. 


Joseph, the lad who was sold into 
bondage in Egypt, doubtless could 
be called the first elevator man. 
Archeological research and the im- 
aginative projections and specula- 
tions of fiction writers and his- 
torians have disclosed much con- 
cerning his life and times, and his 
personal difficulties, but nothing con- 
cerning weevils. Yet doubtless he 
had ’em, and so, probably did Adam. 


The editor of the British trade 
journal, Milling, writes that in the 
midst of what he calls an American 
“Wild West” story he has found a 
rare appreciation of bread, rendered 
for him especially significant when 
he looks at it against the background 
of what he considers to be an area 
and a way of life still akin to west- 
ward pioneering. “It appears,” he 
writes, “that a girl had promised to 
join the cow hands on a big ‘spread’ 
and to bring them a surprise. It was 
white bread. ‘I found some flour yes- 
terday,’ she told them, ‘so I baked 
some white bread. I reckon you boys 
will enjoy that after corn bread.’ 
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The bread that nowadays some 
people reject as ‘robbed’ of its nutri- 
tious elements was described in the 
story as ‘delicate and tasty’.” The 
editor reaches this _ philosophical 
conclusion: “Since the present-day 
disclosure that any kind of bread in 
a reasonably balanced diet gives 
much the same results, we have not 
read so many criticisms of white 
bread as formerly.” 


THE FUNCTIONS OF CREDIT— 
There is a direct relationship be- 
tween credit losses and better profit 
margins. When the latter are reason- 
ably satisfactory, a smaller sales vol- 
ume is required to make up for a 
credit loss than when margins are 
low and unsatisfactory. Consequent- 
ly, flour distributors should see that 
their credit and sales activities are 
closely integrated so that the best 
possible results are obtained from 
each department. 

Granting of credit should not be 
based entirely upon present financial 
responsibility, which can change 
quickly. What must also be taken 
into careful consideration is the abil- 
ity of persons to whom credit is 
extended to use it properly. 

Credit granted to an_ inefficient 
operator is not likely to result in 
an improved business. It probably 
will only postpone a day of reckon- 
ing, unpleasant for everyone con- 
cerned. 

Finally, a credit department should 
create good will for the business it 
represents. Credit managers often 
have been regarded as barriers be- 
tween sales departments and cus- 
tomers, but this is not the purpose 
of credit departments. If credit must 
be denied a customer or prospect, 
it is just as easy to explain why 
this is necessary as to bark a gruff 





“Al. Sproul, who does carpenterin’ and general repairin’ an’ 













; is pretty slack- jawed when half full of 
fresh-made licker,” 
RY Sel F etchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 

“was tellin’ the other day up to 
, Stone’s Store that he’d be dawg- 
age ef’n he could see how me 
j and the other millers along the 
i crick could be so achin’ anxious 


. work twenty-four hours when 
4 , eight hours was long enough for 

ie anybody to work an’ he’d favor 
" passin’ a law cuttin’ us down to 
a reg ar day an’ then see ef’n we'd still keep on 


said Old Dad 


claimin’ to be downtrodden an’ picked on. I didn’t jaw back 
none at Al., an’ I’m right glad I didn’t, for the more a feller 
thinks it over the more he gits the idea that forcin’ mills to 
run short time mightn’t be such a dang pore scheme.” 
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“no.” Frequently a capable credit 
manager is able to analyze a cus- 
tomer’s business and make sugges- 
tions which will improve it.—W. G. M. 


e®ee 
75 Years Ago: 


Use of bran for restoring the fer- 
tility of worn-out wheat lands was 
reported by a correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller, who said: “A 
Kentucky farmer last year tried the 
experiment of fertilizing a wheat 
field with wheat bran, the field never 
having produced more than six to 
seven bushels to the acre, but after 
the use of the bran the product 
from the same field was twenty-five 
bushels per acre, for the past two 
seasons. The bran was deposited with 
the seed by a fertilizer grain drill.” 

Editorial Comment — Some news- 
paper genius, with a very imagina- 
tive brain, recently attempted to 
start a sensation by announcing the 
discovery of a mammoth scheme on 
the part of the Standard Oil Co. to 
buy a million acres, more or less, of 
Minnesota wheat lands, and start a 
wheat raising and grain buying busi- 
ness that should in the end practi- 
cally monopolize the leading industry 
of the state. It is barely possible 
that if the company in question ever 
entertained any such high flown am- 
bition as that of being able to con- 
trol the wheat growing industry of 
the northwest as they do the oil 
producing regions of a few counties 
in Pennsylvnia, they have by this 
time given it up as a little too much 
of an undertaking. It is not at all 
to be wondered at that the company 
should invest a part of its surplus 
funds in Minnesota lands, but that 
any one corporation could control 
the leading industry of the whole 
state is too ridiculous for belief. 

All the employes in Gardner’s grist 
mill at Hasting’s, Minn., were dis- 
charged from labor by Charles 
Espenchied, the new manager. Many 
of the men had been constantly em- 
ployed there for ter years or more. 
Mr. Espenchied, announced that he 
would procure an entirely new force. 

A steam grist mill, using hay for 
fuel, was planned for Herman, Lake 
County, North Dakota. 

eee 
BYROAD 


The old mill road, so busy once, 
With wagons hauling sacks of grain, 
Is by-passed now by cars and trucks— 
A little-traveled country lane. 
Those who dislike the highway noise 
And turn into this quiet path 

Will find in crumbling mill and dam 
A “March of Progress” aftermath. 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PRICE 


A SUBSTANTIAL part of the millfeed produc- 

tion of Pacific Northwest mills for the last 
quarter of the year has been booked to off-shore 
buyers, mainly Japan. The sales were made pos- 
sible by a decline in ocean freight rates, combined 
with a sluggish local demand that had reduced 
prices to a point below that which exporters were 
willing to pay. 

With the export business booked, it is estimated 
that any surplus of millfeed above West Coast 
domestic needs will be eliminated, and that there 
will be a firming of prices. 

This is another good example of the function 
of price. A surplus of goods reduces prices, which 
in turn attracts demand and restores the price 
level. A scarcity of goods causes prices to rise as 
buyers seek needed requirements. The higher 
prices stimulate production and the added supplies 
restore the price level to a free trading basis. 

This is the very heart, or mainspring, of the 
free market. It moves goods, eliminates either 
surpluses or scarcities, and sends goods flowing 
into the channels where they are most needed. 

It is a great system. No economist, in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, has ever been able to think up 
one as effective. Neither has any politician. It is a 
shame that so many of them keep on trying. 

The export bookings on the Pacific Coast show 
that if you get prices in line, merchandise will 
move into consuming channels, be they domestic 
or export. Artificially high prices mean stagnant 
merchandise movements and high end-product 
prices, while low prices mean business, and plenty 
of it. 

Why should such a simple lesson be so hard 
to learn? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRETCHER FOR THE STOMACH 


ROCESSORS and purveyors of wheat flour 

and the products made therefrom have been 
wont to think of their merchandising operation 
as having a definite limitation dictated by the size 
of the human stomach. This has directed mer- 
chandising promotions to the task not of crowding 
something more into an already full alimentary 
organ but of elbowing out a sizable part of some 
other foodstuff energetically competing for diges- 
tion-room. 

But now it appears that wheat food promoters 
may have been too literal in regard to stomach 
dimensions. Perhaps they should have been using 
some kind of an Einstein relativity measurement, 
as is now made evident in the meditations of 
bakery merchandising specialists upon the possi- 
bility of converting the great American coffee 
break into a regular fourth or perhaps fifth meal 
a day. The Einstein rationalization of this specu- 
lation is that the dimension of a human stomach 
should be measured not in terms of geometrical 
content, but that such a calibration should be 
modified by some factor representing frequency 
of intake or extension in time. 

Some of the older heads of the breadstuffs 
industries will remember a great campaign of 
about a quarter of a century ago to popularize 
what was bannered as “A Fourth Meal at Four.” 
This effort rested mainly upon what was assumed 
to be a fairly well demonstrated need to fill the 
tummies of urchins just out of school for the day 
and too ravenous to wait for supper. The campaign 
did not achieve notable or lasting results, at least 
it did not radically and permanently alter the 
pattern of American life, not so much, it may be 
supposed, because bread and jam at 4 p.m. did not 
meet the approval of the moppets as because 
mother’s nutritional notions about spoiling supper 
appetites set up definite inhibitions. 

The coffee break, however, presents an entirely 
different situation. Here it is not necessary to 
create a new eating habit—the habit, a very bad 
one, indeed, (in everything save its glittering but 
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illusive and delusive social philosophy) is formed. 
Probably also fixed and immutable. So, the bakery 
merchandising specialists meditate, perhaps here 
is a space-time enlargement of the stomach. A 
gleam comes to their eyes as they contemplate 
the conversion of the coffee break into a fourth 
and perhaps a fifth meal. 

Is it inconceivable, they argue, that small sand- 
wiches will join up with the doughnuts and coffee 
rings that have already established themselves on 
the coffee-break menu? And then perhaps a bit of 
dessert? From this point onward we are only a 
logical step or two away from a full meal. 


The gleaming-eyed merchandiser must face, of 
course, a formidable hurdle somewhere along this 
route. He must deal not only with the size of the 
stomach but with the length of the waist line. The 
fourth or the fifth meal obviously will not make 
slimming easier or hasten victory in today’s battle 
against obesity. But the confidence of the starry- 
eyed is not dashed by this. Their reliance is upon 
the companionship of low-calorie foods and the 
calorie-counting techniques which seem to make 
it possible for the weight-reducer to eat his cake 
and still not have it either on his conscience or 
beneath his belt. 


————“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMON ALCOHOL IN BREAD 


ETRACTORS of bread need very little excuse 

for organizing a hue and cry against man’s 
best food friend. Currently there is a crackpot 
flurry over the recent casual and rather irresponsi- 
ble remark by Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, associate 
professor of applied physiology at Yale University, 
to the effect that on the basis of the per capita 
consumption of bread in the U.S., the average 
person consumes in a year the equivalent of about 
half a pint of whiskey. Dr. Greenberg’s vague 
elaboration of a wholly insignificant fact well 
known to bakers and nutritionists turned out to 
have some real significance for his audience—an 
Alcohol Studies Conference in Edmonton, Can.— 
when he went on to say: “In view of this I think 
that everybody has to stop and re-evaluate his 
status as a total abstainer.” 

There was the red flag for the W.C.T.U., the 
Alcoholics Anonymous people and possibly for the 
entire phalanx of Prohibition! Could there be any 
other result than less bread-eating by these good 
people? And would not the whole claque of food 
cranks and crackpots be likely to make serious 
hay of this opening for new onslaughts upon a 
foodstuff for which most of them claim they have 
profitable and probably nonalcoholic substitutes? 
The Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada, at least, 
thought so, and Miss Corinne Trerice, the founda- 
tion’s nutritional director, made haste to amend 
the record. 

Miss Trerice credits Dr. Greenberg with being 





only facetious in his remark. Commenting upon his — 


giddy statement, she has pointed out that bread, 
whether it is made at home or in a bakery, is 
produced by the natural fermentation of yeast 
and grains. In this process a form of alcohol in 
infinitesimal quantities is naturally produced. 
During the baking process this is dissipated for 
the most part and passes off in fumes and gases 
from the oven. Says Miss Trerice: 

“That’s the reason for the delightful ‘homemade 
bread’ smell found in the vicinity of almost every 
bakeshop.” Whe 4 

The foundation’s director points out that it is, 
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of course, against the laws of Canada, as it is of 
most other countries, to put alcohol in any form 
into bread, but that wherever yeast is used in 
foods, the natural fermentation process produces 
minute, unharmful and ineffectual quantities of 
alcohol. The alcohol, indeed, is in kind and quantity 
—depending upon the consumer's habits and moral 
nature—not likely to give any more satisfaction 
than it does dissatisfaction. 

Though it is probable that neither Miss Trerice 
nor any other person associated with bread seri- 
ously considers the possibility of any consequence 
gravely detrimental befalling the Staff of Life as 
a result of Dr. Greenberg’s indiscretion, she is 
moved to say, with an echo of the Yale physiolo- 
gist’s facetiousness: 

“With Dr. Greenberg’s report at hand, it is 
hoped that the government will not try to collect 
some form of excise tax on bread. Anyway, we can 
feel some amusement over the fact that, as the 
alcohol content of bread might reach to one- 
quarter of one-percent, the authorities would have 
a difficult time in measuring the amount.” 

Revenooers accustomed to dealing with moon- 
shine distillers might do this trick all right, but 
any Fish River hillbilly knows they would be a 
sore trial to the bread baker—and the rest of us 
know what a handy ally they would be for the 
food crank. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


HE U.S. has been sharply criticized by other 
4) gana exporting countries for its give-away 
and cheap wheat policies which, it is asserted, are 
upsetting the balance of international trade. 





What the rival exporting nations appear to 
forget is that these policies have opened up new 
markets for all the exporters of wheat. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions has reported that rice, the staple diet of 
hundreds of millions of Asian people, is slowly 
but surely yielding ground to wheat and barley. 

Immediately prior to World War II only about 
13% of the world’s wheat production went into 
export channels. Today that proportion is 17%. 
In the same period the proportion of rice sold on 
export markets dropped from 8%% to 5%. Ne- 
cessity forced many reluctant people to accept 
wheat and wheaten products as a substitute for 
rice in the immediate postwar years because of 
damage sustained by the rice fields. Today rice 
production is rising but people in India, Ceylon 
and Japan continue to consume wheat and flour. 
This trend will grow if the peoples concerned 
can get these commodities cheaply enough. If they 
can’t it is conceivable they will go back to rice. 

Some experts claim that the world supply of 
wheat has reached saturation point and that irre- 
spective of price the consumption level has a 
definite limit. This argument cannot apply to Asia. 
Without question it was the action of the US. 
in providing free wheat or cheap wheat that led 
to the switch in oriental taste. Only by cheap 
wheat, and by cheap wheat the proponents of the 
policy mean wheat cheaper than that offered by 
many exporters today, can the market be held 
open. : 

Not forever can the price of U.S. wheat be 
supported at a level higher than the buyer can 
pay. The new customer of the East cannot pay 
much now, but when world affairs are so ordered 
as to make it possible for his energy and industry 
to improve his national economies, it may be 
confidently expected that the taste for wheat 
bread which he has acquired in the interim will 
make him a permanently profitable customer. 

For this accomplishment, those who criticize 
U.S. surplus-disposal policies will be able to claim 
little credit. And it is the U.S. taxpayer who has 
picked up the check. 
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Wheat Crisis 


Canada’s surplus wheat problem 
has assumed crisis proportions. This 
is the opinion of farm leaders, poli- 
ticians in all parties, and members of 
the grain and flour trades. 

The carryover of wheat at July 31, 
1955, was estimated at 481,383,000 bu. 
Nearly 100 million bushels of this is 
held on farms in temporary storage. 
It is estimated that a quarter of the 
Western Canadian farmers are in 
financial difficulties because they can- 
not convert this farm-stored wheat 
into cash. Added to these stocks is 
a harvest variously estimated at any- 
thing between 475 million and 484 
million bushels. The quality of this 
wheat is high, with 90% expected to 
grade No. 4 Northern or better. But 
it cannot move forward. Elevators 
across the country and at marketing 
points are jammed with low grade 


wheat for which no market can be 
found. Until a market is found the 
better grades will remain bogged 
down on the farms. 


In the past five years Canadian 
farmers have taken off the equivalent 
of seven average wheat crops of 375 
million bushels each. Yet this high 
production has not been matched by 
high exports. American give-away 
programs are accused of spoiling the 
market for Canadian low grades and 
only the movement of the new-crop 
better grades will give Canada its 
chance to regain some of the lost 
markets. 


Cash Needed 


Meanwhile, the farmers are calling 
upon the government to pay them 
for the wheat held on farms. A po- 
litical group, the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation, which is So- 
cialist, has taken up the campaign 
on their behalf. These politicians say 
that the Canadian Wheat Board 
should buy through the various wheat 
companies up to 80 or 90% of all 
grain on hand. Failing this, the group 
advocates cash advances ‘on grain. 

Hazen Argue, a member of parlia- 
ment and spokesman for the group, 
says “The farmer is not permitted to 
find his own market. Therefore, since 
he must sell to one agency surely 
that agency should be enabled to 
buy the wheat at all times as it is 
produced.” 

This reasoning does not reduce the 
ultimate objective of the farm move- 
ment for some form of parity prices. 
The aim right now is to get purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the 
farmers 


U.S. Competition 


Talks between top political figures 
in Canada and the US., held in Otta- 
wa Sept. 26 were conducted in a nice 
friendly atmosphere, reports state. 
The main subject for discussion was 
American wheat selling programs to 
which the Canadians have registered 
strong objections. 

There is to be more talking, this 
time between Canadian officials 
drawn from the government’s grain 
branch and the wheat board, and 
their opposite numbers in Washing- 
ton. No date has been set. The plan 
is to work out a scheme for the 
disposal of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts without interfering with normal 
trade. This can mean only one thing, 
according to Canadian observers—a 


slow-down in the American disposal 
program. And right now there is no 
one in Canada who thinks that the 
U.S. authorities will do this. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, voiced Canada’s views 
on the subject. He said “Disposing of 
farm surpluses by give-away pro- 
grams is just as bad for the U.S. as 
it is for Canada. Our position is that 
it is destroying confidence in North 
American markets. If buyers expect 
to get bargains next week, they are 
not going to buy this week.” 


Flour Use 


Preliminary figures indicate that 
the Canadian domestic disappearance 
of flour for the crop year 1954-55 
amounted to 149.8 lb. a head. This 
is an increase over the figure of 132.4 
Ib. for the crop year 1953-54. 

Aside from the increase in popula- 
tion, one possible reason for the in- 
crease is that inventories of flour 
were reduced at the end of the 1953- 
54 crop year in bakeries, wholesale 
and retail outlets as much as possible 
in anticipation of reduced prices. The 
increase in the crop year just ended 
may be accounted for, in part at least, 
to the re-establishment of inventories 
to more normal levels. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which prepares the figures, points out 
that during a period of inventory ac- 
cumulation in wholesale and retail 
channels, consumption would be over- 
stated, while the reverse would be 
true during a period of inventory re- 


duction. It also suggests that it should 
be recognized that domestic disap- 
pearance is ot the equivalent of 
human consumption, as it is shown 
that in some years a significant 
amount of flour has been used for 
livestock feed and the production of 
commercial alcohol. 


Board Challenged 


A Saskatchewan farmer has chal- 
lenged the authority of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The act of parliament 
under which the board operates says 
that no person shall load into a rail- 
way car grain that has not previously 
been delivered under a permit book 
without permission of the board. 

Hector Brunet of Debden violated 
the act when he loaded a car of oats 
for shipment to Fort William without 
the permission of the board. Mr. 
Brunet proposes to test the action 
when he is brought before the magis- 
trate at Prince Albert Oct. 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEMPORARY WHEAT STORAGE 

WINNIPEG — Heavy yields in 
many areas of Western Canada has 
again resulted in harvested grain 
being stored on the ground. How- 
ever, the problem is not as serious 
as it was two and three years ago. 
Farmers generally appear to be bet- 
ter equipped to deal with the situa- 
tion by improvising a variety of tem- 
porary retaining walls for bins and 
covering the top with various mate- 
rials. 








CANADA CUTS PRICES 


OTTAWA — The Canadian Wheat 
Board Sept. 30 reduced its price for 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 Northern by 
8¢ a bu. while No. 4 Northern was 
lowered by 4¢. The reduction applied 
to all sales including those made un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, domestic and Class 2 which 
are those sold outside the FWA. The 
new prices are: No. 1 Northern, 
$1.72; No. 2 Northern $1.69; No. 3 
Northern $1.66; No. 4 Northern $1.61. 

Traders comment that this may in- 
dicate the adoption of a more realis- 
tic pricing policy by the board. On 
the other hand, they recall that pre- 
vious reductions preceded a heavy 
sale of wheat to a bulk buyer and 
rumors are that a similar deal is 
pending. On completion, they say, 
prices may be adjusted upwards. 





Flour Share Is 25% 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Just over 4,000,000 
bu. of Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked for export in the week ended 
Sept. 29 with the flour total of 1,008,- 
000 bu. representing one quarter of 
that total. Of the latter the equiva- 
lent of 418,000 bu. went to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement purchasers 
with Class 2 buyers taking a total 
of 590,000 bu. 

Wheat sales of 3,031,000 bu. in- 
cluded 2,485,000 bu. moving to the 
U.K. on Class 2 account. Other Class 
2 purchasers were Japan with 358,000 
bu. and Hong Kong with 20,000 bu. 
IWA wheat sales showed a further 
slump with only two buyers reported, 
Germany with 150,000 bu. and the 
Netherlands with 18,000 bu. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Dutch Improvement 


There is a small gleam of light in 
the hitherto dark picture painted of 
Dutch flour import prospects. Effec- 
tive Sept. 25, the Dutch government 
ordered the home millers to use 35% 
of home. grown wheat in their grists. 
This will compel the millers to cease 
the use of cheap French wheat, the 
availability of which enabled them to 
cut their prices to uncompetitive 
levels as far as the importers of 
American flour were concerned. 

Formerly, the millers were using 
about 20% home grown wheat. The 
crop this year is described as “very 
good” but, like all European wheats, 
the baking quality is poor and the 
grist must be improved by the strong- 
er American and Canadian wheats. 

Since the quality factor has be- 
come more favorable, only the ques- 
tion of price remains to be solved. 
The demand for American flour will 
remain reasonable if the price be 
right. And the Dutch spokesmen 
stress that point—if the price be 
right. 

The total import of flour from any 
source is limited to 75,000 tons a year 
as long as the Dutch mills are com- 
pelled to use inland wheat in their 
mix. 


U.K. Promotion 


is making determined efforts to pry 
cure greater acceptance for its p 
ucts, The National Association @ 


: 


Pe Pa 


British and Irish Millers has _in- 
creased its publicity staff and a nu- 
tritionist has been engaged. 

The latest move is the formation 
of a new organization, the Flour Ad- 
visory Bureau which will have the 
general object of promoting the sales 
of flour and flour products and of 
giving advice on their uses. Backing 
the scheme is the industry in general 
but no precise plans have been form- 
ulated. In the broadest terms the 
bureau will be a promotional organi- 
zation able to engage in advising on 
the preparation and distribution of 
educational and informative material 
stressing the nutritional value of flour 
and flour products. 


It was, perhaps, irksome to the 
British millers that their expensive 
publicity schemes would benefit im- 
ported flour as much as it did their 
own production. The recent deal with 
Allied Bakeries, which will mean a 
considerable reduction by that firm 
in its use of imported flour, will give 
them some incentive to proceed with 
their plans. Formerly, Allied was im- 
porting flour to the extent of 25% 
of its total requirement. This, it is 
now expected, will be cut back to 
10%. 


World Competition 


ae Strong competition still colors the 


The British flour milling i Axheat “an@fiour ‘selling markets. A 


Broup of Italian millers has sold 


. + 10,000 tons flour to ‘Beyrouth in the 


“face of what is des as “strong 


international competition.” They 
milled it from No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba wheat, the report says. What 
Canadian miller could afford to mill 
from No. 1 Northern, if he could get 
it, for this market? The price was 
well under what the Canadians would 
have to ask. Lower labor costs may 
be one answer to the securing of the 
order by the Italians. Another may 
be a hidden subsidy. 

The U.S. may dispose of some of its 
surplus wheat to Yugoslavia. Con- 
versations in Belgrade between offi- 
cials of the government and USS. 
representatives are covering a request 
for increased American aid in the 
form of wheat, ore, cotton and coking 
coal. 

Norway, on the other hand, wants 
to cut back purchases of American 
grain, according to the Norwegian 
Manufacturers’ Assn. Other imports 
from the U.S. will be affected also 
in the planned program of retrench- 
ment. The principal reason, according 
to the association, is the deficit in 
Norway’s balance of payments. 

Germany has asked for offers of 
from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of Ca- 
nadian wheat with tenders to be 
submitted Oct. 4. 

Egypt is inquiring for 80,000 tons 
Canadian wheat, but the desire is to 
buy this either on the basis of Egyp- 
tian currency or under a barter deal 
for cotton. “Only the Americans can 
make such deals” says a cynical Ca- 
nadian. It is not thought that the 
deal will materialize. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ° LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

~ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Esxtra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 


GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 








* 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























. s . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


STAR OF THE WEST; 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
































FLOUR ee eile 


The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


flours. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, has 
opened four new units in super- 
markets and one separate store in 
Detroit, bringing its total outlets to 
158 

s 

Krispy Kreme Co. has announced 
plans to build a doughnut plant and 
sales office in Knoxville, Tenn., at an 
estimated cost of $29,600. 

= 

Josephine Owen of Elizabeth, N.J., 
has retired after 36 years of service 
with the Cushman’s Bakeries Divi- 
sion of American Bakeries Co. Mrs. 
Owen was a cashier at Cushman’s 
Long Island City, N.Y., office. 

a 

Marion Hoover, Tasty Bakery, 
Appleton, Wis., recently won a na- 
tional award in a contest to find the 
best bakery formula using figs or fig 
fillings, conducted by the California 
Dried Fig Advisory Board. 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. F. DeLoss have 
opened the R.F.D. Bakery and 
Market in Spencer, Iowa, with a com- 
plete line of baked goods and gro- 
ceries 

¥ 
McGlynn bakery de- 
partment has been added to the 
Richfield Super Valu store in sub- 
urban Minneapolis. 


A comple te 


Virgil Jacobsen has closed his 
bakery at Elk Horn, Iowa, and the 
equipment has been moved to Omaha 
for resale 


Allen Parker of Pipestone, Minn., 
has been appointed branch manager 
for the Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. at 
Mitchell, S8.D. He replaces Wilbert 
Reinartz who has been transferred to 
Mason City, Iowa, as branch man- 
ager 

a 
baked goods are the 
specialty of the Crystal Pastry Shop 
which has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leif Edon in a new shopping 
center in suburban Minneapolis. 

e 

A new store front has been com- 
pleted for the Sanitary Bakery in 
Little Falls, Minn., owned by F. J. 
Kobilka and Franklyn E., Kobilka. 

Y 
recently sold the 
Bakery to Leland 
been in the busi- 


Scandinavian 


Elmer Johnson 
Halstad (Minn.) 
Hage after having 
ness for 30 years. 

. 

The Pan Pride Bakery at Elmore, 
Minn., will continue its operations 
under the ownership of Mrs. Law- 
rence Osberg who has taken over the 
business following the death of her 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


















Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 














husband. Lester Hawbaker has been Orval Karlstad, formerly of Ells- 
named head baker. worth, Wis. 
ry 
The Columbus Quality Bakery in Nich Seckary of Seckary’s 
Columbus Junction, Iowa, observed Bal 138 North Washington Ave., 
its eighth anniversary recently. Scranton, Pa., has purchased a one- 
e stor trial type building at 420 
Molly’s Bakery has been opened in Pre ' Ave. where a bakery plant 
Hastings, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. and outlet will be established. 
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Mr. Seckary plans to transfer his 
bakery plant from the present loca- 


tion but will Keep a retail outlet 
there. 

* 
Extensive remodeling has been 
completed at the Cokato (Minn.) 


Bakery & Cafe and some new equip- 
ment has been installed. 
ae 

The Continental Baking Co. is lo- 
cating a new sales agency in Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and is constructing a 
one-story building at 2800 Miller 
Road which will include a completely 
equipped office, with an attached 





“Life is just a bowl of cherries” for the baker who makes his bread with Wytase. It 
helps to lighten his production load and improves the quality of his bread. 


The natural enzymes in Wytase make it easier to catch the dough at its peak of 


flavor because they extend mixing tolerance. Wytase is an important flavor factor 


in making bread . . . bread that is good to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 






Wit vay 


made with 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 





F 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


- WHITE BREAD 











RODNEY flours have an 
earned reputation for 
sound and always de- 
pendable quality. Any 
baker who bakes them 
can tell you the merits 
JN of their fine baking per- 
| L formance. You can count 
on RODNEY flours for 
baking values unsur- 
passed anywhere. 
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Melt Keasasaty Me Dh Liang ad ase Kena 
RODNEY MILLING GOMBPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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depot to handle the firm’s baked 
goods. Dale R. Bloomfield has been 


named agency sales manager for the 
firm. 
& 

Hartvig Iverson of Whitehall, Wis., 
assisted in the management of the 
bakery at the recent Wisconsin State 
Fair. 

e 


The Finn Bakery in Algona, Iowa, 
has been moved into a new location, 
the building having been completely 
remodeled and redecorated to house 
the firm. 

s 


Martin Stipp has bought the Sa-So 
Bakery, Winamac, Ind., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Hutchcraft. Mr. Stipp is 
operating the Culver (Ind.) Bakery 
which he expects to sell. The Hutch- 
crafts will continue to live in Wina- 
mac. 


Andrew Geist has sold the Geist 
Bakery at Highland, IIL, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Horne, formerly of De- 
troit, where both were employed in 
bakery shops. 


The Feickert Bakery of Belleville, 
Ill., has leased space in the new Belle- 
ville Park Plaza shopping center 
being developed in suburban St. 
Louis. 


a 
The Kansas State Penitentiary at 
Topeka has installed new bakery 
equipment. 


Hugh’s Do-Nut Shop has been 
opened by Hugh Lindsey at Shawnee, 
Okla. 

2 


J. H. Winer has been named man- 
ager of the Ark Bakery in Wichita, 
Kansas, succeeding Willard Vann who 
has been transferred to Salina, Kan- 
sas, to manage a new bakery for the 
company. 

e 


Dennis Donut Co. has completed a 
2,600 sq. ft. addition to its plant 
facilities in Oklahoma City. This is 
the third expansion in four years. 

* 

The Bon Ton French Bakery which 
has a plant and two retail outlets at 
Seattle, Wash., has leased quarters 
at 6400 Roosevelt Way and will open 
a new retail store there. 


e 
Ron Cooper, head of the Ideal 
Baking Co., Tallahassee, Fla., has 
purchased the Kosciusko (Miss.) City 
Bakery and has appointed Howard 
Counts as manager. 


Omar, Inc., a baking firm, has an- 
nounced that a new retail distributing 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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center will be built at Sheridan, 

Ohio. Merle Deuschle, now manager 

of the Sciotoville branch, will take 

over at Sheridan when the $125,000 

facility is completed in January, 1956. 
ae 


The Small Business Administration 
has announced the approval of a loan 
to Banner Baking Co., Normal, Ill. 

e 

A branch of Arnold’s Bakery of 
Portchester, N.Y., has been opened in 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

¥ 

A modern new plant and retail 

store of Dunford Bakers has been 


opened in Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
handle the wholesale baking* for the 
firm’s outlets and to also serve as a 
large retail store. 
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Fried Cake Shop, both of which are 
owned *by Mr. DeVito. Mr. DeVito 
said he plans a program of expansion 
with the addition of new machinery 


os At present the two baking concerns 

The Orange Bakery, Winter Gar- are in separate locations. 
den, Fla., has relocated in new and bd 

much larger quarters. The owners Dinkel’s Bakery, Inc., 

and operators are Mr. and Mrs. Leo charter of 


has filed a 
incorporation at Dover, 


Lindner. Del. Corporation Trust Co., Wilming- 
e ton, Del., is serving as the principal 
Pasquale De Vito has purchased office. e 
the garage building at 671 Mill St., 
Watertown, N.Y., which he will use Mr. and Mrs. Kirby Pitts celebra- 
to house the combined operations of | ted the opening of their enlarged 
the Arlington Bakery and Pierce's bakery in Plant City, Fla., by holding 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...10Fr Bakers 





































Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 
grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 
en types avail- 


able. 

O. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








Vita-Plus White 


Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens: crumb 
color. 





Culture 


Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 
For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
5 types of different 
strengths and percentages 
of buttered culture. 


White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 


For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
Butter Cream icings of bet- 
ter flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 


Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


Inc. 


518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 





ee 
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open house and serving refresh- 
ments. 
& 


An addition to the New York 
Bakeries in Miami, Fla., has been 
completed, doubling the floor space 
of the firm’s No. 1 plant. Morris 
Sklar owns the bakery. 

é 


Three new trucks have been added 
to the fleet operated by Famous 
Bakery in Orlando, Fla., owned by 
Max Ziedwerg. 


An addition to the Hibiscus Baking 
Co. in Miami, Fla., has been com- 
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pleted, doubling the capacity of the 
plant. A roll department has been 
added. Carl Aller, owner, is presi- 
dent of the South Florida Bakers 
Assn. 

6 


D. A. Rubin, president of the DAR 
Corp., Miami, Fla., reports that plans 
are under way to double the present 
size of the bakery. Plans for the 
coming season also include the intro- 
duction of a TV program. 


& 
Starick’s Bakery, 816 Main St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., was damaged 
heavily by an early morning fire 


which is believed to have been 
started by a short circuit in the build- 
ing’s electrical wiring. Richard Star- 
ick, owner, stated that the loss is only 
partly covered by insurance. 
oe 
A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Lillian’s Transit Bakery, 5844 Transit 
Road, Depew, N.Y., by Lillian R. Lipp. 
s 
After being closed for six weeks 
while owner Fred Grimmig and his 
wife were on vacation, Jacques 
Pastry Shop on Alton Road in Miami, 
Beach, Fla., has been reopened. While 





Knock 24 hours 


~ 


off shipping 


time to Eastern 
markets 


.. at no extra cost 


...v1a New York Central 


New York Central’s “Early Bird” 
express-speed trains regularly beat 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls from the West and South- 
west to New York, Buffalo and Bos- 
ton. “Early Birds” make the Chicago 
to New Yorkruninaslittleas 22 hours. 


The saving of one day’s shipping 
time by “Early Birds” in reaching 
the large markets in the East means 
perishables and food products are a 
day fresher on arrival. Fast, depend- 





““HARLY BIRDS”’ 


able, on-time delivery means better 
market prices—less waste of perish- 
able commodities—more profit for 
shipper and consignee. And you pay 
no more for “‘Early Bird’’ service. 

In shipping via “Early Bird”’ serv- 
ice, you save the cost of one less icing 
for reefers en route, the cost of one 
day’s feeding for livestock. 

The New York Central is the only 
railroad with a direct line into the 
Manhattan produce markets. 


Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the “Early Bird’’ 
fleet at the St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago 
and Cincinnati Gateways. Local- 
origin freight departs from St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for Buf- 
falo, Boston and New York. 

Ask your nearest New York Cen- 


tral Freight Representative for a 
copy of the “Early Bird’ timetable. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL Orrices: 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Harry 8S. Moore 


SALES DIRECTOR—Recent appoint- 
ment of Harry S. Moore to the posi- 
tion of director of sales, and W. H. 
Wollman to sales manager have been 
announced by Southern Biscuit Co., 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Moore was for- 
merly executive vice president and 
general manager of Carr Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Prior to his association 
with Carr Consolidated Mr. Moore 
was with Weston Biscuit Company, 
Inc. He came to Richmond when Wes- 
ton acquired Southern Biscuit Co. in 
1944, serving for a time as vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of 
directors of the Richmond concern. 





on vacation Mr. Grimmig put on sev- 
eral tea cake demonstrations for bak- 
ers in Virginia, Delaware and Con- 
necticut. 

e 


Atlas Bakery has opened a new 
store in the Westvale shopping cen- 
ter, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Donte Giletecms) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Si i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 31 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Large loaves of bread require a 
higher baking temperature than small 
loaves. 

2. Dextrose (corn sugar) does not 
cream up as light in a cake batter 
as fine granulated sugar. 

3. Blisters on the top crust of bread 
may be due to rough handling when 
the pans are placed in the oven. 

4. Over heating fondant icing will 
cause it to lose its gloss. 

5. By using egg whites in the 
dough for pie crust there will be less 
tendency for the baked crust to be- 
come soggy and rubbery. 

6. When making twist bread, a 
stronger flour should be used than 
when making round top bread. 

7. In order to prevent the crust of 
bread cracking while it is cooling, it 
should be placed in a draft and cooled 
rapidly. 


8. Honey contains about 40% suc- 
rose (sugar), 2% levulose (fruit 
sugar), and about 34% dextrose 


(grape sugar). 

9. When frozen yolks are gummy, 
it is a good idea to add a small 
amount of water to them when 
making sponge cakes. 

10. It is contrary to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act to use caramel 
or chicory to darken the color of rye 
bread, unless the baker marks his 
bread label or wrapper “artificially 
colored,” ‘colored with caramel,” or 
“colored with chicory.” 

11. The gum Arabic wash used to 
glaze fruit cakes and almond maca- 
roons, is made by boiling together 
6 oz. gum Arabic and 1 lb. of water. 

12. Little white spots on the top 
crust of pound cakes are often caused 
by the sugar in the cakes being too 
coarse. 

13. The mineral salts in hard water 
that cause the greater part of the 
hardness are known as soluble cal- 
cium and magnesium salts. 

14. If a short paste cooky, which 
contains granulated sugar, spreads 
too much, replace part or all of it 
with powdered sugar in order to de- 
crease the spread. 

15. When a baker uses iodized salt 
in his bread doughs the quality of 
the bread will be injured. 


16. When making the heavier types 
of rye bread the loaves are usually 
docked six times in the center and a 
few times on each side. 


17. The proper temperature at 
which to store malt syrup is at about 
85-95° F. 

18. When making refrigerated rolls, 
the temperature of the refrigerator 
should be maintained at about 35° F. 


and the relative humidity at about 
TD% 


19. More tender meringue shells 
and kisses can be produced by using 
3 lb. of sugar to a pint of egg whites 
inst of 2 Ib. 

ie main reason for using low 
pres steam in the oven during 
the ¢ y stages of baking bread is 
to produce a better oven spring. 
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GUESTS OF MRS. BAIRD’S 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS — Approxi- 
mately 400 retail grocers and sup- 
pliers in Ft. Worth were guests of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery at an “appreci- 
ation dinner” Sept. 13 in the Crystal 
Ballroom of Hotel Texas. Members 
of the Tarrant County legislative 
delegation were special guests. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PEPPERIDGE AGENCY 

CHICAGO—Pepperidge Farm, Inc., 
advertising will be handled beginning 
Nov. 1 by Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








MILLING 
COMPANY 


KNAPPE 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 











CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
‘ E 320 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 


PHON 


Specify SQUARE wafers for the 





enrichment of white bread and rolls 


with vitamins and iron. 





You get these advantages: 


* Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
* Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
* Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 





TYPE B—For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


Vitamin Division -« 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


¢ Nutley 10, N. J. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat” 
ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 





Ee ——— ee 





Hug 
This new whole grain flour | 
matches and surpasses the tex- thei 
ture and quality of old stone play 
ground flour. It is mild . . . back 
appetising . . . satisfying. —— 
Whatever your product— — 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- ae 
ers or cakes—if it is made The 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful . . . 
smells wonderful. NI 
Warr 
And what is even more wonder- regu 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely ($13 
. needs no emulsifier . . . ng © 


retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat’ 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 











“ROCK RIVER” bs I « 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE enunts 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SINCE 1879 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 12°. HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


q ee 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour |" MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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ference in 
ungal enzymes 


““Chips’’ Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentaticn problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 


“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


“Chips’”’ Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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“The Whole of the Wheat” 
ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 
Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild .. . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful . . 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 
. . « needs no emulsifier . . 
retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's “Whole of the Wheat’ 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 








“ROCK ” “OLD TIMES” 
sock YE’ “BLODGETT’S” RYE .teiwitsr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *: Lour: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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BAKER-ACROBATS—Everyone in Wilmington, Del., knows Nick, Al and 
Hugo Immediato, either as partners in the Three Little Bakers or as top 
flight acrobats. The three, shown here with Rise Stevens, opera, movie and TV 
singing star, following a nationwide TV show, own five bakeries. They opened 
their first one seven years ago after Nick sustained a broken back while 
playing in the trio’s act at the Palace Theater, New York. Since then Nick’s 
back has mended and the three accept one-a-week engagements. They have 
performed for former President Harry Truman, on dozens of nationwide TV 
shows such as the Comedy Hour, Kate Smith’s Show, Milton Berle’s Show, 
and at the theaters in New York, Chicago and Miami. As bakers, Nick handles 
promotion of cookies, pies, doughnuts and sweet goods, Hugo handles the cake 
business and administrative details, while Al is the cake decorating specialist. 
The three plan to open a $200,000 plant and confectionery in November. 





WARD DIVIDENDS of the company, and also declared a 

NEW YORK—tThe directors of the quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 

Ward Baking Co. have declared the on the outstanding common stock of 

regular quarterly, dividend of 134% the company. The dividends were pay- 

($1.374% per share) on the outstand- able Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 15. 


HUBBARD FLOURS 





CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 


SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
TA 
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There is a 
difference in 
fungal enzymes 


““Chips’’ Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 


“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


“Chips” Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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Pete DeMoss Chairman 
Texas Production Club 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS — Pete De- 
Moss, Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, 
was named session chairman by the 
Texas Bakers Production Men’s Club 
at its meeting at Arlington State Col- 
lege Sept. 14. H. V. Anderson, Bro- 
lite Co., Dallas, was named program 
chairman at the meeting attended 
by 65 bakers and allied men. 

Topics discussed included: “Review 
of Work on New Varieties of 
Wheat,” by I. M. Atkins, department 
of agronomy, Texas A&M College; 
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“Sesame Breads,” Roy Anderson, 
American Sesame Growers Assn., 
Paris; “Character of the 1955 South- 
western Wheat Crop,” James Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City; and “Protein Loaf” and “New 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuits,” Jones E. 
Mapes, technical bakery adviser, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The next meet- 
ing will be Jan. 18, at Arlington 
State College, Arlington, Texas. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. JOHN E. HAGY DIES 
PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Elva 
Hagy, wife of John E. Hagy, Irish & 
Hagy, died of polio recently. 





Texas Bakers Name 
1956 Meeting Chairmen 


HOUSTON—At a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. here, plans were dis- 
cussed for the 1956 convention which 
will be held at the Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston, May 27-29. 

Neill G. DeLaney, Jr., Mrs. 
Boehme’s Bakery, San Angelo, pres- 
ident of the association, announced 
the following convention committee 
chairmen: General chairman, H. J. 
Richter, Jr., Richter Baking Co., San 
Antonio; program, Guy Holloway, 





No bills for bags, drums, containers! 
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Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide’ Cars 








See working model of Airslide Car 


Booths Nos. 640-741 - 


Baking Industry Exposition 
Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


October 1-6 











is safer, easier—and costs less! 














Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 


Over 1000 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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SOMETHING SQUIRRELLY 
GOING ON 


JACKSON, MICH.—A drug store 
owner here was vexed every morning 
when he would discover that dough- 
nuts left at the front door had disap- 
peared. He notified police who kept a 
close watch. Their report: Squirrels 
which had acquired a taste for dough- 
nuts would snitch them shortly after 
the driver-salesman left. 





Dandy Bakery, Laredo; courtesy, 
John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, and J. K. Whitten, Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread Co., Houston; retail 
session, Earl J. Casey, Casey’s Bak- 
ery, Waco. 

The Allied Trades Assn. of the 
Texas baking group has named Paul 
Barklow, Lockwood Manufacturing 
Co., as general chairman for its ac- 
tivities at the 1956 convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Vancouver Bread 
Prices Up Ic Per Loaf 


VANCOUVER—The price of bread 
advanced 1¢ per 16 oz. loaf here re- 
cently and a further increase of the 
same amount is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly by the larger bak- 
eries here. 

The price advance was accompanied 
by a statement from the bakers that 
due to high costs they were showing 
a loss on operations. The raise was 
14%¢ at the wholesale level but the 
retail price only moved up from 13 
to 14¢ per loaf or two loaves for 27¢. 

Low bread prices have prevailed 
here for some months now following 
the prolonged bakery strike which 
affected all the larger producers but 
permitted the smaller shops to con- 
tinue selling. In order to secure back 
some of the lost trade the price was 
cut from 15 to 13¢ or two loaves 
for 25¢. 





Write for details on 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


o 
eMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 


e © © Serving Industry . 





. . Which Serves Mankind e ¢ ¢ 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 27 











1. False. If both loaves are baked 
at the same temperature, the larger 
loaves will have soft or doughy cen- 
ters even though the outside appears 
to be baked. Large loaves usually re- 
quire somewhat lower baking tem- 
peratures and a longer baking period. 

2. True. The difference in creaming 
volume is undoubtedly due to the 
character of the sugar granules. The 
granules of dextrose are smaller and 
less sharp than those of granulated 
sugar. 

3. True. They may also be due to: 
(1) Too much top heat in the oven. 
(2) Very slack dough. (3) Young 
dough. (4) Excessive amount of steam 
in the proof box. (5) Careless mold- 
ing. (6) Improper mixing of the 
dough. (7) Improper machining. 

4. True. Fondant icing should not 
be heated very much over 100° F. If 
the fondant is a little too stiff to pour 
over the products, the addition of a 
small amount of simple syrup or corn 
syrup will thin it down. 

5. True. This is especially so during 
the summer months when the humid- 
ity is high. Usually from 6 to 10% 
based on the water content is recom- 
mended. 

6. False. A flour somewhat lower in 
protein is generally recommended for 
the making of twist bread. 

7. False. The cracking is due to the 
bread cooling too fast. The bread 
should not be placed in a draft or 
cold room. The ideal procedure is to 
cool the bread where the humidity 
and temperature can be controlled. 

8. False. Honey contains about 2% 
sucrose, 40% levulose and about 34% 
dextrose. 

9. True. By adding about 4 oz. of 
warm water to each quart of frozen 
yolks they will beat up faster and 
better. The finished cakes will also 
have slightly greater volume. 

10. True. Many states 
this ruling. 

11. False. It should be made by 
boiling together 2-2% oz. gum Arabic 
and 1 lb. of water. After it has been 
brought to a boil, it should be strained 
through a clean piece of cheese cloth 
before it is used. 

12. True. The undissolved sugar 
crystals may cause the white spots. 
Other causes may be as follows: (1) 
Too much steam in the oven. (2) 
Cakes standing too long after being 
deposited into the pans. (3) Oven 
temperature too low. (4) Lack of 
steam in the oven. (5) Too low a salt 
content in the batter. 

13. True. When water flows 


also have 


over 


rocks and through different layers of 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
all evas 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














earth it dissolves some of the mineral 
salts contained in the rocks and 
earth. 

14. True. The excessive spreading 
of the cookies may be due to the un- 
dissolved sugar crystals in the dough 
dissolving during the baking period. 
When powdered sugar is used there 
will be very few undissolved sugar 
crystals in the dough, thereby reduc- 
ing the spread. 

15. False. The small amount of 
iodine in the salt has no injurious 
effect upon the quality of the bread. 

16. True. When the loaves are 
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properly proofed, this is the usual 
procedure. When the loaves are 
under-proofed, a few extra holes will 
decrease the tendency for them to 
burst and bulge. It is necessary to de- 
crease the number of holes when the 
loaves are over-proofed. 

17. False. Malt syrup should be 
stored in a cool place, about 70° F. 
It has a tendency to darken during 
Storage. The darkening process is 
speeded up considerably when it is 
Stored in a warm place. 

15. False. The temperature as given 


31 


is correct but the relative humidity 
should be about 85-88%. 

19. False. The reverse is true. 
However, most formulas call for 3 Ib. 
of sugar in order to produce a more 
solid meringue shell or kiss. 

20. True. The injection of low 
pressure steam into the oven mellows 
the heat. The formation of the crust 
form oven spring. This assists in pro- 
ducing a good grain and texture. The 
top crust will also be more glossy, 
is retarded, thereby allowing a uni- 
which many bakers feel improves 
the appearance of the baked loaves. 





NOW... fumigate 
bulk grain 


in silo-type 


bins! 


Forced air recirculation cuts 
material costs at least 50% 


by controlled distribution of 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


Proper distribution of methyl bromide in silo-type grain 
bins is now possible with Dow’s new forced air recircula- 
tion process. The new method is quick... uniform... 
sure. It cuts material costs at least 50 per cent—because 
controlled distribution of methyl bromide means lower 


dosages. It gives a complete kill of all insect life in the 
bin—because it is engineered to make fumigation of bulk 
commodities an exact science. There is no question about 


results. 


Dow has adapted the process to both silo-type storages 
and to bulk shipments of grain under quarantine in 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 





freight cars. Peanuts and popcorn also may be success- 
fully fumigated by this new method. As the first fumigant 
manufacturer to work on the forced air recirculation 


process—testing it for more than seven years—we are 
your leading source of technical assistance. Why not 
take advantage of our engineering service on the installa- 
tion of forced air recirculation equipment utilizing 
methyl bromide? A Dow fumigation technician is avail- 


able for consultation and assistance. Write our Fumigant 


Michigan. 


Sales Section. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
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It’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 








Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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DAVID HARUM 








Soft WinterWheatFlours | fe “Moana BAKERS FLOUR Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
i f lity in From Nebraska’s Kansas City, Mo. 
Family - Commercial of quality 1 Choice Winter Wheat 
Expert Jennison Flours LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











Long Distance Telephone 22 | MATTEL 


Cable address — “Jasco” A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


Z 66 ° 99 4 
576 Grain Exchange lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


: Minneapolis 15, Minn. . ; trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. Telephone Main 8637 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Ficur Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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oat dependable ingle OWL... 


For a Complete Variety of Flours To Meet 
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te Every Baking Requirement 

ft A complete variety of flours—backed by complete facilities geared 
Rs to meet your needs best—from wheat selection to most convenient 
ries delivery service to you. 

$7, 





4 GOOCH’S BEST 





















a] Identical FLO G 
a Performance U R 
i AKSARBEN JUMBO 
+e Spring Wheat Flour High Protein Spring Clear Flour 
i GOMEC WHOLE WHEAT 
ae Western Wheat Flour Hi-Protein Spring Wheat Flour 
i GOLD-NUGGET RYE FLOURS 
3 “i Spring Clear Flour Light — Dark — Medium 
ee Honest pride of accomplishment is sewed into the seam of every sack of “Gooch’s Best Flours.” 
a 3 
my 












BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch flours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


Information 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic points to 
give faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in certain 
metropolitan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic points. 


4 Ezono-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a record 
of proven success based on actual usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 











Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 












No. 3784—Foil Pan 
Catalog 


The Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co. has released its newest foil 
pan catalog, showing a substantial in- 
crease in the number of foil items 
available for distribution. The catalog 
shows the complete Chicago Metallic 
foil pan line including the newest sizes 
and shapes. Illustrated are foil pans 
and containers in a wide variety of 
sizes. This catalog contains all the 
pertinent buyer information such as 
size, shape, dimension and specifica- 
tions, capacity, packing and packed 
weight . . . all standard and special 
order processing. For a free copy 
check No, 3784 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3785—Delivery 
Trucks 


Two completely new Divco delivery 
trucks are being exhibited for the 
first time by Diveo Corp. Officials said 
that “These are the only complete 
trucks specifically designed for multi- 
stop delivery of bakery goods and 
other similar products and have been 


Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
" panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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labeled the ‘Dividend Series’.” One of 
the new trucks is the large 130-in. 
wheelbase size with 12-ft. body while 
the other will be a pilot mode! of the 
same truck but in a junior version 
with an approximate wheelbase of 
100 in. and an 8% ft. body. Each 
truck has been engineered and de- 
signed to meet all requirements for 
store-to-store and store-to-home de- 
livery by bakeries, it is claimed. For 
more complete details check No. 3785 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3788—Revolving 
Oven 


A new revolving oven, designed and 
built by the Advance Oven Co. fea- 
tures a new type of friction drive, 
plus a recirculated heating system 
that is claimed to be easy to main- 
tain and low in cost of operation. The 
friction drive (patents applied for) is 
said to eliminate backlash and vibra- 
tion and operates with smoothness 
that is ideal for such products as 
custards. The recirculated heat cham- 
ber is located in the upper section of 
the oven. This position eliminates fire 
hazard, and also precludes the need 
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for special floor protection. All con- 
trols are found in the front end of 
the oven, for easy access. An optional 
feature is the steam spray (for hard 
breads, etc.). It can be applied with- 
out affecting the combustion system. 
The flue is placed on the high pres- 
sure side of the blowers to provide 
positive exhaust. Atmospheric or 
wind conditions cannot affect the 
draft, it is claimed. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3788 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3786—Packaging 
Terms 


Packaging Institute announces the 
second edition of the book, “Glossary 
of Packaging Terms.” The second edi- 
tion contains about triple the num- 
ber of terms in the first edition. It is 
a cloth-bound, hard cover, 6 by 9 in. 
book with over 250 pages of defini- 
tions. Dr. L. V. Burton, formerly edi- 
tor of “Food Industries” and recently 
retired executive director of Packag- 
ing Institute, finalized the editorial 
work. Single copies are $6.75 and 
may be ordered from Packaging In- 
stitute, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


No. 3787—Cellophane 
Pamphlet 


A new Avisco cellophane “Charac- 
teristics and Uses” pamphlet listing 
three new cellophane types and sev- 
eral new film designations has been 
issued by the Film Division, Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. New film types just 
added to the line are the following: 
M-5, MS-4 and MSB-60. New film 
designations now effective as follows: 
MS-2 (formerly MS-5); MS-5 (for- 
merly MS-2); MS-8 (formerly MS-4) ; 
MSB-7 (formerly MSB-3). Secure the 
pamphlet by checking No. 3787 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3789—Starech 
Duster 


The advantages of starch dusting 
on baked products through the use 
of the new Craig pneumatic starch 
duster have been announced by the 
Craig Corp. Company spokesmen, in 
announcing that E. A. Bergholtz Co., 
Inc., New York, would be its exclusive 
distributor in the U.S. and Canada, 
make these claims: Starch dusting 
assures that every particle is effec- 
tive; stick-ups are practically elimi- 
nated; production is increased, cores 
and swirls are eliminated; the crust 
is cleaner, thinner and richer in color. 
More details will be sent to you if 
you will check No. 3789 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3790—Sweetening 
Agent 


The Chemical Division, Merck & 
Co., Ine., announces the addition of 
calcium cyclamate to its line of vita- 
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mins and other products for food and 
beverage processors. Calcium cycla- 
mate is a non-caloric sweetening agent 
used in dietetic foods, bottled bever- 
ages and canned fruits. It is said to 
be stable in baking, boiling, and freez- 
ing processes and is compatible with 
all of the usual flavors. Current in- 
vestigation indicates the possibility 
that it may be useful in low-calorie 
baked goods and frozen desserts, com- 
pany officials said. The product is now 
on the market. Initially the product 
will be distributed in 100-lb. fiber 
drums and in 25-lb. fiber drums. Se- 
cure more details by checking No. 
3790 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3792—Super- 
market Survey 


Bulletin No. 5 in DuPont's series 
on “impulse buying’? has been re- 
leased. The bulletin states that it is 
offered as a merchandising service to 
help the food industry evaluate fac- 
tors which influence buying decisions 
in self-service stores today. It is en- 
titled “Master Summary, Latest Facts 
About Today’s Shopper in Supermar- 
kets.” Among the products sum- 
marized are cakes, cookies, bread, bis- 
cuits and rolls. Copies of the master 
summary may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3792 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3791—Deough 


Retarder 


Features of the Victory Metal 
Manufacturing Corporation’s dough 
retarder, called the Sta-Kold model 
RDA-40-S, include: Interchangeable 
interiors that are adjustable on 1-in. 
centers to take any or any combina- 
tion of bakers’ pan slides, stationary 





or pullout meat rails, stationary or 
pullout shelves and refrigerated draw- 


ers; 100% all-metal construction; 
wipe-out bottom; 40-cu. ft. capacity; 
two doors; stainless steel and alumi- 
num finish; % h.p. motor; width 50% 
in., depth 33% in. and height 72% in. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
3791 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 3793—Proof Box 


Contributions of the new “Flexo- 
flow automatic rack-type proof box” 
developed by Read Standard Corp. to 
conveyorized proofing equipment have 
been announced. It permits the baker 
to make runs of any kind of variety 
bread without underproofing or over- 
proofing a single loaf during the 
changeover period, the company an- 
nouncement claims. Its operation is 
described in this manner by the com- 
pany: “The loaves of bread are loaded 
automatically onto racks and con- 
veyed in a timed loop through the 
proof box. At end of a predetermined 
proofing cycle, the rack is depanned 
automatically. The advantage of 
‘Flexofiow’ is that the baker does not 
need to wait for the box to unload 
before he starts a new cycle. Nor 
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does he have to overproof or under- 
proof any of the loaves within the box 
when he changes his proofing time. 
The proof box has an auxiliary stor- 
age or ‘pullout’ chamber at one end, 
into which one or more racks may be 
diverted and left out of the circuit. 
Taking one or more racks from the 
circuit will shorten the proofing time 
of the racks that remain. When longer 
proofing time is wanted again, the 
racks are brought back into the cir- 
cuit. When the operator sets a con- 
trol, the required number of racks 
automatically will be removed or 
added to the circuit.” To secure more 
details check No. 3793 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3795—Cooling 

. 4 
Unit 

Perfection Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced its entry into the central air 
conditioning business with its own 
cooling units. First models include 
two- and three-ton air-cooled and 
water-cooled commercial units. They 
are said to occupy only 22 sq. in. of 
floor space. The units use propellor- 
type fans and Freon 22 as the re- 
frigerant and come completely wired. 
The units may be used by themselves 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrep- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information om a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 
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or in conjunction with the forced 
warm air heating system, using com- 
mon ducts and registers. Secure more 
complete information by checking No. 
3795 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3798—Conerete 
Floors 


“The Care and Maintenance of Con- 
crete Floors” is the title of a 12-page 
booklet just released by the National 
Sanitary Supply Assn. The problems 
of “dusting” and “blooming” are ex- 
plained and suggestions for overcom- 
ing them are outlined. Cleaning, fin- 
ishing and daily maintenance tips are 
set forth. The booklet is available 
without charge and may be obtained 
by checking No. 3798 on. the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3796—Sample 
Trays 


The film division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. is offering Tra-Pak, 
free of charge, to bakers. The Tra-Pak 
consists of eight sample trays, each 
representing a basic packaging idea, 
designed for a particular product. An 
official said his company decided to 
give away the Tra-Pak because it 
had proven to be the basis of many 
new tray constructions. Secure the 
trays by checking No. 3796 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3781—Plastie Box 


The Wilpet Tool & Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces a new line of styrene plastic 
half gallon boxes and lids. The new 
half gallon pack is available in clear 
or colored boxes with plain, printed 
or labeled clear or colored lids, and 
has been specially designed for pack- 
er’s ease of handling, eye-catching 
shoppers’ appeal, and can be re-used 
as a refrigerator box, sewing box, 


smal! storage box, ete. It is ideally 
suited for packaging cakes and 
candies the manufacturer states. For 
full information check No. 3781 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3774—Metering 
System 

A system for automatically dis- 
pensing metered shortening and 
adapted to feed controlled amount 
quantities of sugar, syrup, oil, etc., 
into mixers has been announced by 
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Liquimatic Systems. About 200 in- 
stallations of various sizes are in use, 
states the announcement. The labor 
savings claimed result from the elim- 
ination of taking shortening out of 
the barrels, weighing it and feeding 
it into the mixers. A large capacity 
tank also permits safe storage of 
shortenings over a period of several 
months. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3774 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3794—I cing Base 


The Nulomoline Division, American 
Molasses Co., has announced the 
availability of a recently-developed 
powdered icing base. Marketed under 
the trade name of Practo-Ice powder, 
the product is claimed to withstand 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














BIGGER PIE PROFITS 


For special introduc- 
tory offer, write— 


PIE-PAR, 


hag CONTAINERS 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 


1300 HUDSON STREET 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. (2232.28 5%" 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR H 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT 


insti 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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unusually high temperatures and hu- 
midity. More complete details may be 
secured by checking No. 3794 on the 
coupon and mailing it to the address 
provided. 


Neo. 3797—Carton 
Sealer 


Ever-Seal Industrial Glues, Inc., 
announces the production of its prod- 
uct, Lezam gluer, a unit designed to 
seal cartons. The unit uses liquid glue 
and can dispense an even coat to any 
size area, company spokesmen say. 
Usable on ungummed labels also, the 
firm’s portable unit is described as 


THE NORTH 


weighing 5 lb. when filled with 1 gi 
of adhesive. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3797 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3764 — Cake tier separators, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3765 — Packaging reminder 
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catalog, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 3766 — Drum lift, Sterling, 
Fleischman Co. 

No. 3767—Sweetening agent, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division. 

No. 3768—Pan washer, Metalwash 
Machinery Corp., Bakery Pan Washer 
Division. 

No. 3769—Financing plan, C. I. T. 
Corp. 

No. 3770—Pan_ cleaning 
Selinized Process Co. 

No. 3771—Bakery cabinets, 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3772—Pie storage case, Bally 
Case & Cooler Co. 


method, 


Cres- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


OU CAN'T beat the HUNTER combina- 
_tion of scientifically selected baking 


wheats, culled from our huge storage facili- 


ties, and proper milling technique. That is the 
cornerstone of better bread flour quality 
anytime. HUNTER flours will prove it in your 


bakery. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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No. 8773—O verwrap, American 
Viscose Corp., Film Division. 

No. 3775—Emulsifiers, Atlas Pow- 
der Co. 


No. 8776—Chocolate coating, 
Nestle Company, Inc. 
No. 3777—Food mixer, Universal 


Industries, Inc. 

No. 3778—Coloring agents, 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 3779—Trays, National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Co. 

No. 3780—Coolers, Kol-Flo Kooler 
Co. 

No. 3782—S weetener, Du Pont 
Company. 

No. 3783—Bun pan stacker, Velten 
& Pulver, Inc. 

No. 4029—Flour handling, Fuller 
Co., subsidiary of General American 
Transportation Co. 


Chas. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIE EQUALITY 


HUNTSVILLE, MO.—A Huntsville, 
Mo., woman has patented what should 
be a No, 1 argument pacifier among 
children. Mary A. Johnston has in- 
vented a pie marker, a contraption 
with a handle and radiating knives. 
Any number of pieces of pie can be 
marked with the device, all of them 
exactly equal in size, by merely set- 
ting the desired number of knives. 
The device no doubt will make it 
difficult for some adults who have an 
acuity for choosing the big slice of 
pie. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED DISTRIBUTOR 
CINCINNATI—The Triumph 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, an- 
nounces the appointment of the Peter- 
son Oven Co., Franklin Park, IIl., as 


agent for the sale of its mixing equip- 
ment. 








Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnid, Minn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Oklahoma Flour Mil Co 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


ne ee 
pone district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch. nota Minnespetie, Wan 


St. ceed. eiemante 
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PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 


THE NORTHWEs 


showing 


Unoer 11.0% Fy 
11.0 - 12.9% 


1955 CROP 13.0 - 14.9% 


Oven 14.9% 


MANITOBA 


Canadian Wheat Protein Content Shows 
Increase Over Last Year’s Average 


WINNIPEG—tThe preliminary pro- 
tein map published by the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners Lab- 
oratory shows an average of 13.2% 
for the 1955 wheat crop. This is 0.6% 
higher than last year’s average of 
12.6%. 

This preliminary estimate is based 
on analysis of 4,418 samples obtained 
from 1,379 individual stations in the 
Prairie Provinces. Provincial averages 
are: Manitoba, 13.6%; Saskatchewan, 
13.2%; and Alberta, 12.9%. 

The map shows the geographical 
distribution of wheats of different 
protein levels. Three large above- 
average protein (13.0-149%) areas 
occur in Western Canada. Manitoba 
is mostly covered with an above- 
average area and also has a few high- 
protein areas. Saskatchewan has two 
large above-average areas in the 
northern and southern districts and 
a below-average area that starts at 
the northeast corner of the province 





B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1918 


Cables ‘“‘Headmuir” 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








~ 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 








* Ossie ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNEy 





and sweeps down to the south and 
across to extreme southwestern re- 
gions. A low-protein area in Alberta 
extends from north to south in all 
westerly crop districts of the province. 

The board’s laboratory is now 
studying the milling and baking qual- 
ities of the new crop. This informa- 
tion will be presented to the Com- 
mittee on Western Grain Standards 
which meets in Winnipeg on Oct. 12 
to select and settle Standard Samples 
and Standard Export Samples for the 
current crop year. Following the 
meeting, the Laboratory will publish 
a bulletin on wheat quality, and the 
final map and bulletin on protein 
content. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadians Set Carlot 


Prices for Grains 


WINNIPEG—Fixed minimum car- 
lot prices for wheat, oats and bar- 
ley for the current crop year, basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vanccuver, have been announced by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Prices 
are as follows: 

Wheat—Grade 
No. 1 Hard 
No. 1 Northern .40 
Northern 
Northern 
Northern 
No. 5 Wheat 
No. 6 Wheat 
Feed Wheat 
No. 1 Cc. W. 
No. 2 C. W. Amber 
No. 3 C. W. Amber 
Extra No. 4 C. W. 

Durum 
No. 4 C, 

No. 5 C. W. 

No. 6 C. W. 
Oats— 

No. 1 C. W. 

No. 2 C. W. Oats 

No. Extra 3 C. W. 

No. 3 C. W. Oats 

Extra No. 1 Feed Oats.... 

No. 1 Feed Oats 

No, 2 Feed Oats 

No. 3 Feed Oats 


Barley— 


No. 1 C. W. 
No. 2 C. W. 
No, 3 C. W. 
No. 4 Cc. W. 
No. 1 C. W. 
No. 2 C. W. Row 
No. 3 C. W. 2 Row 
No. 1 Feed Barley 

Extra No. 2 Feed Barley.. 
No, 2 Feed Barley 

No. 3 Feed Barley 


Straight Tough 


No, 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 


Amber Durum 
Durum 
Durum 


Amber 


Durum 
Durum 
Durum 


Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 
Barley 


Row 
Row 
Row 
Row 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Tariff Study Due on 
Imported Baked Foods 


WASHINGTON—Cakes, wafers and 
biscuits are among the list of articles 
imported into the U.S. that are pro- 
posed for consideration in forth- 
coming trade agreement negotiations 
with 25 nations which cdhere to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

These baked goods are included in 
paragraph 733, schedule 7, in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


<< S 
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Staff Set for 
Oct. 16-28 AIB 


Sales Seminar 

CHICAGO—Seven well known in- 
dustry executives will be among the 
lecturers at the sales management 
seminar at the American Institute of 
Baking. The seminar, third in a series, 
will held from Oct. 16-28. Its fac- 
uit) lrawn from the teaching staff 
of \ iwestern University, members 
of \IB staff, and management 
and marketing firms, as well as the 
baking industry. 

Two of the industry representatives 
were members of a committee which 
developed the seminar, first held in 
October, 1954. They are Don F. 
Copell, vice president of the Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, NJ., and 
Walter D. Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Copell will talk on “The ‘U’ 
in selling” and Mr. Warrick will dis- 
cuss “Coordinating with Top Man- 
agement.” Others representing in- 
dustry on the seminar faculty are: 

Al Forks, manager, Holsum Baking 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: “Stales—As 
Seen in Fort Wayne.” 

George N. Graf, managing director, 
Quality Bakers of America, New 
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York: “Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion.” 

Ralph S. Herman, bakery sales di- 
rector, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis: “Food Marketing Changes.” 

John E. Lange, executive secretary, 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J.: “Distribution Costs.” 

Carl W. Steinhauer, vice president, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.: “Loading and Unloading Sys- 
tems.” 

Other lecturers are Richard D. 
Crisp, Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago; 
Whitte N. Schultz, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago; Dr. A. C. Nielsen, 
Jr., A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago; and 
Dr. R. N. McMurry, McMurry, Ham- 
stra & Co., Chicago. 





Cable Adérese: Parrhoim 


GRAIN 

FLour ° 

Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY MONTREAL 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


S=GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH" 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N. V. inécctte Mastechaory 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 






fer 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 














COPENHAGEN Est. 1831 DE 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











Cable Address: “Dorrracs,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ANcHoR,”’ Belfast 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
OUR IMPO 
Also Manatee Sena ary 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








47-48 Damrak 


Solicit offers ney ae 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


millers all grades hardwheat, 


export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





International Paper 


To Add New Machine 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
authorized further additions and im- 
provements to the company’s mill in 
Mobile, Ala. A new machine with an 
annual capacity of 100,000 tons of un- 
bleached kraft paper will be installed. 
Present machines handling this work 
will then be used to increase the 
mill’s production of bleached kraft 
paper grades. 

This expansion is in addition to the 
mill’s current program announced 
last spring providing for the installa- 
tion at Mobile of a newsprint ma- 
chine with 100,000 tons annual 
capacity and related pulp mill, power 
and other facilities. Work is expected 
to be completed in the summer 
of 1956. 


October 4, 1955 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Grates 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


IN ( 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA. NEB 
New York 


San Francisce 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


xt x} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 
aoe 9a 





3 25 Beaver Street 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLQYR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 








5 Board of Trade Bidg. 


85 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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cence: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 






















1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


Grain Merchants - inves: 6 tak 
| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 FORT WORTH ea AMARILLO 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 


member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARL[ JF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ooenbi MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR b J. P. BURRUS, preswens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a xc. woe) 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 
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I'S IN THE RECORD . CANADA'S 








N WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
a Ue \ MONARCH 
Vet | CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN CREAM OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR THE WEST 


NELSON  /} 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE — — COMPANY 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 




































Robin Hood Flour wee Whey IT’S BETTER 
; a gine W MEAT 
Mills Limited «° A | te 
RS & x7 % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | B _ UMION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON : _ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the engage Nee Co., EC ivelied 











Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” oan cre 
Montreal 3 USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Sept. Sept. 
23, 30 


1955 1955 

y Close Close 
37% 

68% 


58 
113% 

38% 

64 


Allied Mills, Inc... 
Allis-Chalmers 
. Cyanamid ... 


Borden ; om 
Cont. Baking Co... 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. $7 ..- ee 
Cream of W heat oe 
Dow Chemical .... 
Gen, Baking Co.... 
Gen, Foods Corp... 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 
Pfd. 5% .. 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $4.25 ee 
Natl. Biscuit Co. on 
Pfd. $7 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble. . 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc... 
United Biscuit 
of America °° 
Victor Chem. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co... 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. - 135 140 
Cont. Baking Co. ..... +» 105% 106% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 141 141% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 10136 101% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., Pfd... 135 145 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pra..... 89%, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. a4 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfa. 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 103% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 
Victor Chemical 
Ward Baking Co., 


Work 87 
$5. 30 Pfd. 101% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Sept. Sept. 
23, 30, 
7—1955— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
1% 4% % 7 
181 200 193 
133% 137% 137% 


1% 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 
Pfd. $5 .- 141 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “‘A”’ 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pfd. $5 . 1115% 104 . 110 
Omar, Inc. .... — 10% 3 oss 


Stocks not traded: 


5 5 


Bid Asked 


Wagner Baking Co. .......- 5% 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 112% 115 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. %& 5 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
16, 23, 
1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4% Vs 4.25 4.40 
Pid. B. ia ae 50% 60 57 
Can. Bakeries 9% s x 
Can, Food Prod... 4.10 is 50 © 3.30 
A eve 8 \ 7 6 
Pfd. ee ee 52 
Catelli Food, A - 2 2 
B 


1955— 


9% 
381% 
31 


; ; 49 

Consol. Bakeries 12% 
Federal Grain BE SZ 

Pfd. ‘ ‘ . 81% 
Gen. Bakeries ; 9% 9 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% ; 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .. 91 
Lake of the W oods, 

Pfd. 155 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% 

Pfd. .. 104 
McCabe Grain, ‘A es 


Pacific Grain .. 
Flour 


B 
Mid 
Ogilvie 
Pfd. 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. .... 
Std. Brands .. 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
Weston, George 
Pftd. 442% 
*Less than Board lot. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO EXPAND STORAGE 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS—The Der- 
by Grain Co. has announced plans 
to boost its storage capacity to more 
than 750,000 bu. by next spring. The 
move would increase the over-all 
storage space for Douglas County 
to more than 2 million bushels. Pres- 
ent Derby capacity is just under 
500,000 bu. 


ADVANCES IN FOOD INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 12) 





tudes, in pots and pans, the size of 
eggs, and personal tastes acquired 
since childhood. We must give some 
thought to the stresses and strains of 
modern living — everything from 
phone calls to crying babies to dis- 
tracting television programs and the 
trend to more outdoor living. 


These things offer a real challenge 
to the imaginative food scientist and 
the marketing specialist with vision. 

So we and other food manufac- 
turers are busily exploring the future. 
We are exploring markets, the com- 
petition, the consumer demand, and 
the manufacturing problems for many 
yet unborn products. These studies 
map out the way to new or improved 
products, and research is the road 
along which we travel to our destin- 
ation. 


What does lie ahead? For example, 
will the demand for convenience lead 
to a kitchen consisting of only a 
freezer and an oven? I think not be- 
cause despite their desire for con- 
venience, women still retain a cer- 
tain pride of creation. The kitchen is 
one place where they can excel and 
win praise. Even with cake mixes, 
they want some latitude for intro- 
ducing variations of their own which 
will make their cakes unique and 
give them some sense of having 
created them. 

This is an interesting paradox. On 
the one hand, women want the per- 
fect product that cannot be ruined. 
On the other hand, many women are 
still anxious to be creative in the 
kitchen. Call it the do-it-yourself 
urge, if you wish. But we in the food 
business have two strong currents to 
evaluate, and they are running in 
opposite directions. 

More and more tools and materials 
are available today to help the 
market-minded scientist probe the 
inner souls of homemakers. With 
these tools—most of which are 
familiar to you in your work—some 
of the pride of creation that formerly 
existed in outstanding cooks of yes- 
teryear now is transferred to the 
laboratory where men and women 
must visualize markets and under- 
stand needs. 


Electronic Cooking 

It is only common sense to point 
out that science in all its forms will 
strongly influence what the food 
business of 1975 looks like. Techno- 
logical changes in the kitchen most 
certainly will come about, and they 
will dictate thanges in the food in- 
dustry. For example, high frequency 
electronic cooking holds interesting 
possibilities. High frequency cooking 
has come about because of the elec- 
tronics industry, scarcely a _ close 
relative to the food business. But 
there are high frequency ovens on 
the market right now. Two eating 
places in Boston have built a business 
around this new development. The 
meal you order is popped from freezer 
into high frequency ovens and deliv- 
ered steaming to your place in 90 
seconds. 

It is important that a company 
such as ours evaluate what this tech- 
nique may mean to home cooking. To 
date it hasn’t looked too good in pro- 
ducing cakes or pies and many other 
food items, but the possibilities are 
intriguing and you can easily imagine 
what an impact high frequency cook- 
ing could have upon the food business 
if it becomes practical for your home 
and mine. 

And non-thermal sterilization of 


food by radiation is another fascin- 
ating field just being explored. Some 
scientists say it will begin on a com- 
mercial scale in as little as four years. 
And within two years the Army op- 
timistically hopes to have completed 
a pilot plant that will turn out 1,000 
tons of radiated food per month. 
“his process is an alluring one. It 
could lead to still greater variety in 
the stores, lower prices, and increased 
convenience — the keystones upon 


which the food industry is con- 
structed. 


Actually, the advent of ionizing 
radiation is just another step forward 
in the history of food processing and 
preserving. The art of canning, de- 
veloped during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the first major step ahead 
in food preserving. The discovery that 
ionizing radiations such as beta parti- 
cles and gamma rays can destroy the 
bacteria, molds and even enzymes 
that cause food spoilage is the new- 
est development. 


Early results indicate that this 
type of food treatment can cause 
major changes in the food manufac- 
turing and marketing picture. Of 
course there are many problems still 
to be solved, such as changes in 
flavor, color and texture. Dairy prod- 
ucts such as milk and cheese, for ex- 
ample, develop what has been de- 
scribed (most unappetzingly) as a 
“wet dog” taste. Other foods change 
in various unpredictable ways as the 
radiation upsets the molecular struc- 
ture of chemicals in the foods; hence, 
it is not clear sailing ahead for the 
technical people who are working in 
this field. 

We've learned several things about 
this non-thermal sterilization already. 
We know that a comparatively mild 
exposure to radiation will kill many 
forms of molds and bacteria. It takes 
several times as much to destroy en- 
zymes—and it is the higher dosages 
that seem to cause the flavor and 
odor problems. So it looks as though 
radiation may be teamed up with 
some other food preserving technique, 
using radiation to reduce the level of 
molds and bacteria and then some- 
thing like freezing or cooking to re- 
tard enzyme action. 


Whatever technique or combina- 
tion of techniques is used, we can 
see some startling changes in the food 
business ahead. Even at this early 
date it has been found possible to 
store potatoes for 18 months after 
irradiation with but little loss in 
weight or quality, and with absolutely 
no spreuting. This compares to a 
normal storage life for potatoes of 
six to seven months. And there is 
evidence that the shelf life of some 
types of bakery products may be ex- 
tended from several days to several 
weeks at room temperature. 

In a word, we believe that ionizing 
radiation will ultimately become an 
important means of increasing conve- 
nience and quality in food processing. 
But we do not share the starry-eyed 
enthusiasm of some news writers that 
it will wipe out the need for tin cans 
and home refrigerators. 

New methods of packaging broaden 
our horizons, too. Use of mold in- 
hibitors in paper used to wrap cheese 
is opening new possibilities to this 
business. Plastics are contributing to 
more economical wrappings and 
greater protection for food products. 
Aluminum foil has opened up other 
possibilities for our industry. 

Then there’s the field of geriatric 
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foods—almost undeveloped today but 
holding great possibility as our popu- 
lation of elderly people increases. We 
must find out how to develop such 
foods compatible with the tastes 
people have acquired over the years. 
We must give them products suited 
to their digestive systems and their 
dentures. We must find products ac- 
ceptable to people who often are 
living alone, are reluctant to do much 
cooking, and often don’t even want to 
admit they need special diets. 


We perhaps will need to redesign 
some of our foods to fit the changing 
living patterns of America—more 
leisure time, increased outdoor living, 
and changed kitchen equipment. 


With all these forces working on 
the future of food, we can never lose 
sight of the fundamental requirement 
that the nutritional merit of these 
new foods is also a vitally important 
consideration. “Will they make John- 
nie and Mary stronger and healthier?” 
So in creating and producing new and 
more convenience foods you can never 
lose sight of the fact that they must 
be biologically “good for you.” That 
makes the nutritionists and the biolo 
gist partners on the team of food 
product development. 

Another factor which will cause 
changes in our industry is the pres- 
sure of competition. The food busi- 
ness is intensely competitive. We have 
learned that housewives are fickle 
mistresses. There was a time when 
they were fiercely loyal to the brand 
of baking powder or flour they put 
on their kitchen shelf. It had served 
them well, and chances were good 
that their daughters would use it, 
too. But today housewives are eager 
to try the new and unique. We realize 
that and our competitors realize it. 
So we race within the industry to 
capture the homemaker’s interest, 
and the race accelerates the intro- 
duction of new products. 

What products have been intro- 
duced in the last 20 years through 
this competitive race? What foods 
are in your wife’s weekly grocery 
basket now that weren’t there in 
1935? The frozen foods—vegetables, 
fruits and juices, meats, soups, pies, 
and the complete frozen meals I de- 
scribed before—for one. Then there 
are the mixes—cake, pie crust, muffin, 
frosting, cookies, gingerbread and all 
the rest. The soluble beverages. The 
various dietetic foods. The instant 
foods—instant rice, instant hot cereal 
and instant coffee. Rolls that you buy 
partially baked and finish in your 
oven; or rolls that you buy refriger- 
ated and pop into the oven to bake 
completely. The pre-sugared ready- 
to-eat cereals. Pressure packed 
whipped cream. And literally hun- 
dreds of others. 

Who made those possible? The 
American chemists and the American 
food industry, working together. 

What new foods will be in our gro- 
cery baskets in 1975? I think your 
imagination is as good as mine in this 
respect. 


Great Progress Lies Ahead 

The past few decades have wit- 
nessed tremendous strides in nutri- 
tion, appetite appeal, convenience and 
the preparation of foods. But looking 
to the future, with a continuation of 
the economic climate of free com- 
petition and unregimented science— 
we have every reason to believe that 
the years immediately ahead will 
show progress in foods that will 
dwarf anything that has been seen. 
For the food industry has never had 
more opportunity than it has today 
and the awards are direct and uni- 
versal—a richer life, a happier life, 
and a longer life, for all. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.90@6.10, 95 percent standard pat- 


ent $5.80@6.00, straight grade $5.75 ~ 


@5.95. Truck lots higher on all 
grades 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 43% the preced- 
ing week and 33% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were heavy. Prices 
Sept. 30 were unchanged to 2¢ lower, 
compared with the preceding week. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another week of extreme- 


ly small flour sales was experienced 
by central states mills. An indifferent 
attitude prevailed for all classes of 
buyers, and the limited business ac- 
complished was mostly of single cars 
in small lots to users operating on a 


hand-to-mouth basis. 

Total sales last week were esti- 
mated at around 30 to 35% of five- 
day milling capacity, which was 
slightly better than the previous pe- 
riod. 

Buyers generally remain in com- 
fortable positions on order backlogs 
stretching for a considerable time 
ahead and apparently will make no 


further purchases until prices are 
materially below present mill quota- 
tions. 

Family flour directions continued 


very good and a little above a year 
ago. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
and generally everything sold was for 
less than 3,000 sacks. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.50, 
clear $5.70@6.25; hard winter short 
$5.95@6.10, 95% patent $5.85@6, 
clear $5.39@5.45; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.70@6.77, stand- 
ard $6.07@6.26, clear $5.26. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
only small amounts of flour were sold 
last week, buying interest remaining 
very narrow. Mills were not pushing 
actively. Business amounted to about 


25% of capacity. 
Shipping directions remained good. 
Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. Demand for packaged goods 


was increasing. 

Quotations Sept. 30: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.95. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers’ flour, cake 
$6.80, pastry $5.10, soft straights 
$5.25, clears $4.80; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard $5.85, clears 
$5.20; spring short $6.70, standard 
$6.60, clears $6.40. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour output rebounded 
last week as mills quickly got back 
into production after the crippling 
six-week strike. Mills have projected 
heayy schedules in an effort to breach 
the gap caused by the long shutdown. 

Most types of flour could be ob- 
tained, but there were a few that 
were still hard to get. However, by 
this week a full list of flour was ex- 
pected to be available to consumers. 

Mills have been using preference 
lists in filling out their orders. Each 
customer is getting a fair amount of 


flour, with no one customer able to 
stock up heavily on any type of flour. 
One spokesman said, “We just about 
know which customers of ours need 
flour badly.” 

One source said the mills were in 
“quite a mess” after the strike and 
it took some time to clean them up 
before actual operations began. 

The railroads have lifted the em- 
bargo here on inbound bulk rail ship- 
ments, with the exception of Pillsbury 
Mills where there was a heavy ac- 
cumulation of cars. 

There is still quite a bit of con- 
gestion in the yards, but railroads are 
busy clearing up the backlog of grain 
filled cars. The Buffalo Creek Rail- 
road on Sept. 27 had a backlog of 
500 grain cars out of a total of be- 
tween 750 and 800 cars. The road said 
it anticipated no trouble in handling 
the cars. Tracks here held a total of 
921 cars. 

During the week spring wheat flour 
edged 1¢ higher. There were only a 
few sales. One trade source said bak- 
eries were more interested in ob- 
taining flour than they were in mak- 
ing contracts. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 3¢. 
Sales were light. Clear flour and soft 
wheat flours were unchanged. 

Export activity was on the light 
side during the week. 

Flour output was below a year ago, 
but in the rebound from the six-week 
shutdown two mills projected a seven 
day week; two were on 6% days; 
one big mill worked three days but 
was projecting a seven-day week and 
one mill worked 1% days. 

Quotations Sept. 30: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.38@7.52, 
short $6.93@7.07, standard $6.88@ 
6.97, straight $6.83, first clear $6.61@ 
6.63; hard winter short $6.62@6.69, 
standard $6.49@6.52, first clear $6.19; 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.70G 
5.71, first clear $5.20@5.21. 


New York: Demand for spring 


wheat bakery flours took a sharp dip 
here last week following settlement 
of the Buffalo grain handlers strike. 
Also contributing to buyer absence 
was the closing of some jobbing and 
baking enterprises because of Jewish 
holidays. 

Buffalo mills were reported mak- 
ing headway in eliminating the heavy 
backlog of shipping orders on spring 
wheat flours. Shipments made early 
in the week began arriving here 
shortly. 

These mills were allocating arrivals 
and are expected to continue alloca- 
tions until the supply position ap- 
proaches normal. 

Buyers set aside intentions of 
new commitments in favor of obtain- 
ing shipments against current con- 
tracts. Some bakers and jobbers were 
reported in need of immediate deliv- 
eries earlier in the week, but at week- 
end the situation improved greatly. 
Needs are expected to be all satisfied 
by the latter part of this week. 

Bookings of soft wheat bakery 
flours, as well as the hard wheat 
types, were held to widely scattered 
fill-ins. Demand for other types was 
negligible. 

Family flour directions were said to 
be good. 

Quotations Sept. 29: Spring fam- 
ily flour $7.80, high gluten $7.39@ 
7.49, standard patent $6.84@6.94, 
clears $6.65@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.46@6.56, standard patent 
$6.26@6.36; soft winter high ratio 
$6.25@7.35, straights $5.35@5.60. 

Philadelphia: The best that could 
be said of business on the local flour 
market last week was that it pro- 
ceeded in routine fashion. With con- 
cern over availability diminished by 
the settlement of the labor dispute 
at Buffalo, bakers and jobbers saw no 
reason for seeking additional cover- 
age at this time. Not even the illness 
of the President, which accelerated 
stock market activity, brought buyers 
off the sidelines. As a result, virtually 
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FIFTY YEARS—Ear! W. Heiner, maiager of Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, 





W. Va., standing at left, is receiving from W. W. Patton, senior employee of 
the bakery, a plaque from the employees commemorating the founding of the 
bakery a half-century ago by Charles W. Heiner. The presentation was made 
at the bakery firm’s recent fiftieth anniversary celebration at the Hotel 
Prichard. Mr. Patton has a 82-year service record with the bakery. 


the only flour changing hands was 
that represented in a sprinkling of 
hand-to-mouth orders. Prices showed 
no evidence of a definite trend, al- 
though they did give the appearance 
of being on firm ground. 

The termination of the strike of 
grain handlers was reported to have 
brought on quite a few cancellations 
of orders by those who foresaw a 
tightening of supplies as the idleness 
continued and were seeking protec- 
tion in a couple of different direc- 
tions. However, the over-all situation 
in both springs and hard winters re- 
mained essentially the same, with 
mill postings holding around 5¢ sack 
above those of the previous week. 
The Jewish holiday had its usual ef- 
fect on business, since it involved 
shutdowns of some bakeshops. How- 
ever, retail sales appeared to be hold- 
ing their own with the levels of a 
year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.45@7.55, short patent $6.95@ 
7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.25@6.35; 
soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 


Boston: The local flour market pre- 
sented a dull and uninteresting ap- 
pearance last week. The termination 
of the strike in Buffalo had the effect 
of quelling buying interest, particu- 
larly in the exploration of alternative 
supply centers which has been in 
vogue for the last several weeks. 
Sales of all types of flour were quite 
limited and generally only for the 
purpose of maintaining adequate in- 
ventories. Shipments from the Buf- 
falo mills were still on an allocation 
basis, but local users did not appear 
too concerned about the spotty deliv- 
eries. 

Spring wheat flour moved in a 
narrow price range most of the week, 
fluctuating nearly daily but only 
moving about a penny at a time, final- 
ly closing 4 to 5¢ net lower for the 
week. Hard winters were 5¢ lower 
at the close as compared with a 
week ago and soft wheat flours were 
stagnant, holding unchanged all week. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Spring short 
patents $6.96@7.06, standards $6.86@ 
6.96, high gluten $7.41@7.51, first 
clears $6.647@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $5.48@6.58, standards $6.28 
@6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.57, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.37; 
family $7.82. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers, flour jobbers 
and flour mill representatives pre- 
pared to attend the Atlantic City 
bakers convention this week, and 
sales of flour last week were practi- 
cally nil except for a little activity 
in family patents. 

While the Buffalo strike is over, 
large mills with that shipping point 
are still allotting shipments on priori- 
ties and will do this until the end of 
another week. However there is no 
anxiety among bakers here, for they 
can outlast this condition, having 
flour on hand. Conversions also were 
practically nil last week as most flour 
mill representatives here have com- 
pleted the conversions for their cus- 
tomers. 

Directions are picking up. Lower 
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flour prices proved no buying impetus, 
and many bakers have flour booked 
for at least six months ahead. 
Quotations Oct. 1: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.11@6.30, medium 
patent $6.21@6.35, short patent $6.31 
@6.45; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.74@6.89, medium patent $6.79@ 
6.94, short patent $6.84@6.99, clears 
$6.28@6.90, high gluten $7.29@7.44; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.60@7.70, other brands $6.90@7.39; 
pastry and cake flours $5.15@7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: 
experienced in 


Quietness again was 
flour business last 


week, with interest and sales at a 
rather low point despite the fact 
that prices were relatively steady. 


Only unimportant amounts were sold 
and mostly to the trade covering 
immediate and nearby requirements. 
This condition was applicable to both 
bakers and jobbers. 

Hard winters enjoyed the largest 
percentage of the very moderate 
orders. Cracker and cookie baker 
business was slow and only a few 
small amounts were purchased to re- 
place usage on previous contracts. 
Cake flour sales were confined princi- 
pally to nearby deliveries for buy- 
ers who usually purchase for 30-day 
needs. 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
disappointing in that a slight in- 
crease was anticipated. Stocks on 
hand are now quite heavy. 

Export flour business was inactive, 
with only small to moderate amounts 
being worked to Europe and the Am- 


ericas. 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The flour market continued 
rather steady and without feature 
last week. Interior mills are grinding 
at a normal rate, there has been 
little of interest in the export field, 
and terminal millers state that their 
business is neither exciting nor dis- 
appointing. Prices were slightly high- 
er, with family patent $7.80, blue- 
stem $7.05, bakery $7.09 and pastry 
$6.15. 

Portland: Flour business has been 
good, although interior mills are not 
doing so well. Coast mill operations 
have been good, with some export 
bookings to the Philippines, plus a 
better domestic trade. Flour prices 
were up for the week and have shown 


steady advances of late. Domestic 
buyers have been in on a broader 
scale. 


Quotations Sept. 30: High gluten 
$8.06, all Montana $7.04, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.33, Bluestem bakers’ 
$7.05, cake $7.08, pastry $6.18, pie 
$5.88, whole wheat 100% $6.69, gra- 
ham $6.05, cracked wheat $5.73, 
crushed wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The reduction in 
wheat prices did not help business, 


which is somewhat on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 
Quotations Oct. 1: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.80@ 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Business in.winter wheat Sour has 
been confined principally to the do- 
mestic market. Quotations Oct. 1: 
$3.65, 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal in ex- 


port cottons. 
Deliveries of winter wheat have 
slowed up somewhat, with lower 


prices. Quotations Oct. 1: $1.40@1.42 
bu., f.a.s. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Western mills continue 
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an upward movement in their pro- e°®"™ 


duction with both domestic and ex- 
port flour business indicating an in- 
creasing demand. Stocks continue to 
move freely, and prices are steady. 
A total of 224,000 bbl. of flour moved 
into export channels in the week 
ended Sept. 29, of which 93,000 bbl. 
went to IWA signatories and 131,- 
000 to countries buying on Class 2 
account. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: A slight but very ac- 
ceptable improvement in the volume 
of orders coming here from _ the 
Philippine Islands was the only fea- 
ture of an otherwise dull export flour 
trade here last week. Shipments to 
Manila in July fell to the lowest 
point in some years, and cables from 
that area indicate that the heavy 
stocks purchased some months ago 
are now beginning to be worked off. 


Other markets around the Pacific 
offered little change in their buying 
pattern. Contrary to the generally 
accepted belief among local flour ex- 
porters, mills in Japan are moving 
into export hardly any of the flour 
they are milling from Canadian 
wheat. The original plan of the Jap- 
anese was to mill Canadian wheat 
and sell it in the Far East to the 
sterling area countries to build up 
their holdings of sterling. Apparently 
that situation has now changed sub- 
stantially. 


However, the new mill in Hong 
Kong, also milling Canadian wheat, 
is cutting into Canadian flour sales 
not only in the colony but in Malaya. 
Australian mills continue to dom- 
inate areas such as Indonesia, etc. 

Prices for hard wheat flour in the 
domestic trade hold steady. Cash car 
quotations; first patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.30 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $9.50 in paper bags and 
$9.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.50 and western cake 
flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand for millfeed 
failed to match production to a cer- 
tain extent, and prices were off $1@ 
2 ton. Few trades were made early 
this week, and the quotations were 
largely nominal. Quotations Oct. 3: 
Bran $36.50@37, standard midds. $39 
@39.50, flour midds. $49, red dog 
$53@55. 

Kansas City: Easiness was apparent 
in millfeeds this week as demand 
tended to taper off, particularly from 
the central states, following the set- 
tlement of the Buffalo strike. Offer- 
ings of southwestern mills also con- 
tinued at the relatively better levels 
of recent weeks, and this added a 
moderate pressure at times. Prices 
were $1 lower on bran and $1.50 on 
shorts compared with a week ago. 
Quotations Oct. 3, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $34.50@35, shorts $41@ 
41.75, sacked; midds. $36.25 @37, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand, mostly nearby, 
was good last week. Offerings about 
offset the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 30: bran $34.75@ 
35.25, shorts $41.75@42.25. Prices on 
both bran and shorts were unchanged 
to 25¢ ton lower, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Buyers bought lit- 
tle millfeed last week. Prices declined 
25¢ on both bran and shorts from 
the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars, Oct. 1: bran $37.25@ 
38.25, mill run $40.75@41.75, shorts 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {[St. Louis Buffalo 
mering fam ooo ciossecscvsetess) GeasOl 2, CCSD C..0 ick 8...8 $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent we --. 6450656 ...@... er cts oo @ o» 
Spring high gluten ....... sree coe cse COOQRIE 2.50 oe 205 -s- 1.9809.58 
mering shert -..cccitoanes ; ..@ 6.20@6.37 ...@... /@6.70 6.93@7.07 
mering stenGegl cise ci esakcrsee 6.35@6.50 6.10@6.27 ...@... -@6.60 6.88@6.97 
Sp i CR a Sere ae ic. She scsO ven” «creas .. @6.83 
8) rst clear Re PS ee .... 5.70@6.25 5.80@6.27 -~ 2 .@6.40 6.61@6.63 
H winter family .... area - @7.65 -@... 6.15@7.25 -_@7.60 ...@.. 
Har ter short eee: lS @ ... 5.70@5.75 ""@6.00 6.62@6.69 
Hard nter standard ... ..+. 5,85@6.00 @ ... 5.60@5.65 -@5.85 6.49@6.52 
Hard nter first clear ......... 5.39@5.45 ...@... 4.40@4.95 ...@5.20 ...@6.19 
s« ‘ ce, eR ie Re ean she. caress Ye Pee 
So short patent 6.70@6.77 @.. ae ~ 7.41@7.44 
So wit standard : 6.07 @6.26 .@. ae ae ..@ 6.59@6.71 
So t straight ...... : we ye @ > are @5.25 5.70@5.71 
So \ ee oe a gee ..@5.26 ye a P @4.80 6.20@65.21 
Rye f white 4.47@4.52 4 15 @4.20 X @-.. .@4,83 5.05 @5.15 
Rye f r. Ga us ee - 3.72@3.77 3.40@3.45 - lee @4.08 4.30@4.40 
Semolir blend, bulk s% sack @ @6.95 .@. @ : ven @ wad 

New York Phila. Besten Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring family une sidieciaden $ @7.80 $...@ $ @7.82 $7.60@7.70 $...@ 
Spring high gluten : 7.39@7.49 7.45@7.55 7.41@7.51 7.29@7.44 “a 
Spring short she embked ; @ ... 6.95@7. 6.96@7.06 6.84@6.99 ..@ 
Spring standard 6.84@6.94 6.90@7. 6.86@6.96 6.74@6.89 a 
Spring first clear 6.65@6.85 6.75@6.85 6.67@6.87 6.28@6.90 .@ 
Hard winter short .... . 6.46@6.56 6.55@6.65 6.48@6.58 6.31@6.45 ‘er Ae 
Hard winter sté andard. ' 6.26@6.36 6.25@6.35 6.28@6.38 6.11@6.30 ao 
Soft winter straight 5.35 @5.60 @ 5.37@5.62 @ ~ 
Rye flour, white 4.95@5.05 5.00@65.10 .+-@... 4.80@4.95 a 
Rye flour, dark ek ah % @.. a . @. 4.05 @4.20 .@. 
Semolina bulk é 8.47@8.62 a a @8.32 > a 

Seattle Toronto cow innipeg 
Family patent $...@7.80 Spring top nsgnagel . a: 00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
Bluestem .- @7.05 Bakers ... 8.80@ 9.30 9.55@° 9.85 
Bakery grad @7.09 Winter exportst. - -@ 3.65 occal eace 
Pastry @6.15 


*100-lb. papers. $100- Ib. export cottons, f.a.s 


Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran . $40.00@40.50 $36.50@37.00 $42.50@43.25 $ - @51.00 $. - @49.90 
Standard midds. 43.50@ 44.00 39.00 @ 39.50 44.50@ 45.75 @ 56.00 @ 54.90 
Flour midds. 56.00 @57.00 @ 49.00 62.00@ 63.25 5 oe F a 
Red dog 58.00 @59.00 53.00@55.00 62.50@63.00 @ 69.00 a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $34.50@35.00 $39.25@39.75 $42.50@43.50 $44.00@45.50 Bi. -ee@ . 
Shorts : 41.00@ 41.75 46.00 @ 46.50 48.50@49.50 51.00 @52.50 a 
Mill run .. . oS <2 a a a 45.00 @46.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
TerOGRe .c2ctecssooe $51.00 @53.00 $57.00 @58.00 $66.00 @67.00 
Wimmipe® ...sccscce 40.00 @43.00 46.00 @50.00 53.00 @55.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible 
of Trade 





supply of grain in the U 
in bushels (000's omitted), 


.S. as compiled by the secretary 
Sept. 24, and the 


of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago: 























7——Wheat—, a ga ——~ -—Oats—, -—Ry --Barley— 
1955 1954 955 ety 7) 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore 5,882 6,753 oe 2,375 850 3 ge 118 1 
Boston ‘, 1,305 * , s* , es 
Buffalo 21, 25,483 1,515 506 4,122 2,171 1,006 988 228 429 
Afloat i 6,708 . o* 2 2% 313 
Chicago 14,628 3,772 4,544 4,104 4,173 8,443 31 418 
A float . . 296 o% : 
Duluth 55 685 4,025 4,483 1,409 390 9,492 4,076 
A float es e . : 
Enid +. 5 19 
Ft. Worth 35, 400 834 490 14 11 8¢ M4 
Galveston 3, 4 ‘ 4 
Hutchinson 29, , : 
Indianapolis 6, 680 694 if 
Kansas City 45, 1,091 529 166 ‘1 
Milwaukee 3.2 714 «1,851 
Minneapolis 30, 425 5,897 654 1,231 } 
New Orleans 2, 170 64 2 8 
New York 3,2 36 106 1 * 
A float 17, ; es . 
Omaha 19, 1,358 1,596 2,594 120 6 25 j 
Peor 1, 75 418 260 119 
Phil + Iphia 3, 714 ° 26 
Sioux City 3.3 206 1,001 749 18 s 
St. Joseph ...-.000. 20,3 196 760 72 21 
St. Louis 12, 126 662 954 104 7 29 3 
Toledo ° 1,815 o% 136 26 
Wichita 20,867 ; be 
Lakes : 504 
Canals 217 20 96 
Totals . 422,023 407,506 21,085 15,429 36,746 24,334 7,930 11,854 14,292 10,6 677 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
M poli: Chi — -—Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dec. May 
hard hard hard 
Sept. 26 .... 231% 227% 203% 206% 205% 195% 215% 217 213% 311 318 
Sept 27 .... 230% 226% 203% 206 204% 193% 213% 216% 212% 316 315 
Sept. 28 .. 231% 227% 204% 206% 205% 195 213% 216% 212% 310% 317% 
Sept. 29 .... 230% 226% 203% 206% 204% 194% 213% 216% 212% 313 320 
Sept. 30 .... 231 226% 204% 207 205% 195% 213% 216% 213% 312 320 
-—CORN—, RYE————-— -——_- —OATsS-—— - 
Chi Chicago Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar Dec. Mar. Oct. Dec. Dec. Dec. Mar. May Dec. 
Sept. 26 136% 140% 112 115% 99% 100% 116% 64% 68 69 61% 
fept. 27 135% 140% 112% 116% 99% 101% 116% 63% 67% 68% 60% 
Sept, 28 134% 138% 112% 115% 98% 100% 116 63 66% 68 60% 
“ept. 29 133% 138 111% 114% 99% 101% 115 63% 67% 68% 61 
sept. 30 132% 137% 110% 114 98% 100% 113% 63% 67% 68% 60% 
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FLORIDA ELECTION—Officers of the South Florida Bakers Assn. gathered 
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for this photo following the election of A. ©. Aller, Hibiscus Baking Co., 
Miami, and Dave Rubin, Miami Maid Food Products, as president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. Officers shown from the left, are: Claude 
Kinder, Standard Brands, Inc.; Morris Sklar, New York Bakeries, Miami 
Beach, past director; Robert Burr, American Bakeries Co.; William North, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Bert Frields, Royal Bakery; Sidney Zemon, Frigid 
Food Products; Mr. Aller, Mr. Rubin, J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., and Tom 
Greene, Winn & Lovett. Officers not pictured are Harry August, August Bros., 
vice president, wholesale group; William Weiss, Papiers Bake Shop, vice 
president, retail, and Russell Knepp, Food Fair Bakery. 





$44,25@45.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong, exceeding supply in most 
cases. Bran was particularly active. 
Buyers were found among jobbers 
in the central states. Milldoor demand 
was also good. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 1: bran $34.75@35.25, 
shorts $41.50@42.25. 


Ft. Worth: There was a fair de- 
mand for millfeed last week and 
about equal to the moderate offer- 
ings. Quotations Sept. 30, burlaps: 
bran $42.50@43.50, gray shorts $48.50 
@49.50, delivered Texas common 
points; unchanged on bran and 50¢ 
lower on shorts compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Salina: Demand last week was 
good, with bran $1 ton higher and 
shorts $1 ton higher. Supplies of bran 
were adequate, but shorts continued 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 29: bran $35@35.50, gray shorts 
$42.50@43. 

Chicago: The market was much 
weaker for millfeeds during the week 
ending Oct. 1 in the central states. 
The general consensus was that the 
ending of the Buffalo strike eased off 
considerable demand from that sec- 
tion of the country in this area. 
Quotations Oct. 3: bran $40@40.50, 
standard midds. $43.50@44, flour 
midds. $56@57, red dog $58@59. 


St. Louis: Demand was slow last 
week. Supplies were adequate, and 
the price trend was weak. Quota- 
tions Sept. 30: bran $39.25@39.75, 
shorts $46 @46.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: There were very good sales 
of sacked bran made last week to the 
country trade for both spot and de- 
ferred usage. There was good seasonal 
demand, and the price looked good to 
the consumer — prices dopped after 
the strike ended—and some of these 
users didn’t touch a pound of western 
bran during the six-week strike. De- 
mand for bulk bran lagged because 
medium and large mixers are still 
working off supplements acquired 
during the strike. Demand for mid- 
dlings was light. Bran dropped $3 a 
ton early in the week but rallied and 
cut the drop to $1.50. Middlings were 
down $4. Heavy feeds were tight and 
unchanged. Quotations Sept. 30: Bran 
$42.50@43.25, standard midds. $44.50 
@45.75, flour midds. $62@63.25, red 
dog $62.50@63. 

Boston: Millfeeds showed a weak- 
ening tendency in the local market 


last week, aided to a considerable 
degree by a near complete lack of 
buying interest. Dealers reported that 
very few transactions were made be- 
yond the customary volume of fill-in 
orders to maintain adequate inven- 
tories. Efforts to stimulate business 
at the lower prevailing quotations 
failed to attract any buying interest, 
with hinted possibilities of price con- 
cessions also failing to awaken most 
buyers. Bran finished a little over $2 
lower for the week and middlings just 
under the previous closing level of 
a week ago. Quotations Oct. 1: Bran 
$49.90, midds. $54.90. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market continued to exhibit a tinge 
of nervousness last week as prices 
shifted back and forth in a narrow 
range. Dealers reported there was no 
interest in deferred delivery so that 
dealings were principally hand-to- 
mouth orders. The Oct. 1 list of quo- 
tations showed standard bran off $1 
from the previous week to $51, while 
standard midds. held unchanged at 
$56, and red dog rose $1 to $69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales picked 
up last week and the retail trade 
replenished on more liberal lines, per- 
haps spurred by a price increase. 
Wholesale merchants restocked more 
liberally but still with a note of cau- 
ion. Supplies cover all needs. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 
1: bran $49.80@50.05, standard midds. 
$53.30@53.55, flour midds. $62.30G 
63.55, red dog $69.30@70.05. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
eased off towards the weekend after 
a slight flurry early in the week. 
Demand generally was draggy, even 
to mixers and jobbers, who held their 
purchases to nearby and prompt ship- 
ment although formula feed business 
showed improvement. Mill production 
is good but not pressing for business 
other than immediate. Futures showed 
considerable weakness and bookings 
slacked off. Quotations Oct. 1: Bran 
$44@45.50, shorts $51@52.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed was stronger at 
the close of the week, largely based 
on the drying up of supplies in the 
area due to heavy export commit- 
ments. Demand was not heavy, but 
there were no offerings of feed on 
the market, and quotations at the 
end of the week were firm at $45@ 
46, delivered common transit points 
for 30- to 60-day delivery. 

Portland: Millrun $44@44,50, 
midds. $49 ton. : 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week with supply ex- 


ceeding demand and plants working 
to capacity seven days a week. Mills 
are booked half way through Octo- 
ber, with plentiful supply of wheat 
—more than elevator capacity—on 
hand. Quotations Sept. 30: red bran 
and mill run $43, middlings $48; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $50, 
middlings $55; to California: red bran 
and mill run $50.50, middlings $55.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: There was lit- 
tle interest in millfeed last week, but 
offerings were absorbed. Quotations 
Oct. 1: bran $51@53, shorts $57@ 
58, middlings $66@67, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
stronger, up around $1 ton, report- 
edly due to limited milling opera- 
tions. A parcel of bran has been 
sold to Japan, and there are re- 
ports that that country will be again 
in the market for additional supplies 
shortly. Cash car quotations, Oct. 1: 
bran $50@55, shorts $55@59, mid- 
dlings $63. 

Winnipeg: With flour production 
from western mills continuing its up- 
ward movement, there has been a 
moderate increase in stocks of all 
millfeeds, reflecting a draggy mar- 
ket in eastern Canada. Prairie needs 
are negligible. Prices are, however, 
unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 
tions Oct. 1: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $40@ 
43, shorts $46@50, middlings $53 @55. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market remained 
quiet, with prices a shade stronger. 
Quotations Sept. 30: Pure white rye 
$4.15@4.20, medium rye $3.95@4, 
dark rye $3.40@3.45. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices climbed 
10¢ last week. Sales were light. Quo- 
tations Sept. 30: White rye $5.05@ 
5.15, medium rye $4.85@4.95, dark 
rye $4.30@4.40. 

Philadelphia: Bakers here were cool 
to the idea of contracting for addi- 
tional amounts of dark flour last 
week. Most of the coolness was at- 
tributed to a 10¢ sack increase in 
mill postings, making a total increase 
of around 50¢ in less than a month. 
However, there were some hand-to- 
mouth orders. The Oct. 1 quotation 
on rye white of $5@5.10 compared 
with $4.90@5 the week before. 

Portland, l.c.l. prices: Wisconsin 
white patent $6.65, pure dark rye 
$5.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were dull 
in the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 1. During the period 
prices rose another 10¢ sack only to 
fall again near the end of the week. 
Buyers apparently were content to 
watch for lower prices before taking 
on additional purchases. Quotations 
Oct. 1: white patent rye $4.47@4.52, 
medium $4.27@4.32, dark $3.72@3.77. 

Pittsburgh: Prices on rye flour last 
week continued an upward course, 
with dissappointment to those await- 
ing lower price levels. Buying was 
nil except for hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases by those in urgent need of 
rye flour. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Oct. 1: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.80@4.95, medium $4.55@ 
4.75, dark $4.05@4.20, blended $6.21 
@6.31, rye meal $4.10@4.45. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions Sept. 30: pure white $4.83, me- 
dium $4.63, dark $4.08, rye meal 
$4.33. 
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New York: Mill protection against 
a 10¢ advance in rye flour prices 
early in the week did not attract 
buyer interest. Most buyers hold 
sizable balances acquired at a lower 
price level some time ago. Quota- 
tions Sept. 29: pure white patent 
$4.95 @5.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal has been 
normal for the season. Quotations 
Oct. 1: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Business in both rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues good over 
the three prairie provinces as colder 
weather takes hold in the West. 
Stocks are moving well, and prices 
continue firm. Quotations Oct. 1: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@ 
5.40; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





USDA BUYS FLOUR 
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flour were: Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
1,200 sacks at $4.96, f.o.b. Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind.; Roanoke City Mills, Inc., 
1,200 sacks at $5.97, f.o.b. Roanoke, 
Va.; American Flours, Inc., 13,690 
sacks at $5.37, f.o.b. Newton, Kan- 
sas; Shawnee Milling Co., 1,000 sacks 
at $5.85, fob. Shawnee, Okla.; 
Baughman Milling Co., 400 sacks at 
$6.60, f.o.b. Stanford, Ky.; Lexington 
Roller Mills, 10,500 sacks at $5.33, 
f.o.b. Lexington, Ky.; Gwinn Bros. 
& Co., 2,400 sacks at $5.62, f.o.b. 
Huntington, W. Va.; Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co., 4,600 sacks at $5.23, 
Lexington, Neb. 

Seventeen corn mills participated 
in sales of white and yellow corn 
meal for the relief distribution pro- 
gram. Topping the list was the Staley 
Milling Co. of Kansas City which sold 
13,000 sacks at $4.86, f.o.b. mill, for 
yellow corn meal, and $4.97 for white 
corn meal. Other corn meal sellers 
are: 

Quaker Oats Co., 6.540 sacks at 
$4.67 (yellow), f.o.b. Cedar Rapids 
and $4.37, f.o.b. St. Joseph; Shawnee 
Milling Co.,.7,825 sacks at $4.10@ 
4.25 range, f.o.b. San Antonio, Texas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Oklahoma 
points; Charles Milling & Seed Co., 
6,925 sacks at $3.89, f.o.b. Hartsville, 
Tenn.; Morrison Milling Co., 80 sacks 
yellow meal at $4.29, f.o.b. Denton. 
Texas; Gwinn Bros. & Co., 3600 
sacks at $4.04, f.o.b. Huntington, W. 
Va.; Humphreys Mills, Inc., 1,300 
sacks at $4.80, f.0.b. Memphis; Rap- 
idan Milling Co., 400 sacks at $4.95. 
f.o.b. Rapidan, Va.; Darragh Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., 360 sacks at $4.13, 
f.o.b. mill; Koco Milling Co., McKen- 
zie, Tenn., 2,600 sacks at $4.23, f.o.b. 
mill; Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
5,300 sacks at $4.67, f.o.b. Lincoln, 
Neb.; J. Allen Smith & Co., 1,000 sacks 
at $4.59, f.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn.; Wil- 
kins-Rogers Co., 1,006.7 sacks at a 
delivered range of $5.37@5.66; South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., 900 sacks at $4.18, 
f.o.b. Rome, Ga.; Page Milling Co., 
600 sacks at $4.90, f.o.b. Luray, Va.; 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
2,000 -sacks at $4.40, f.o.b. that point, 
and the Bagdad Roller Mills, 1,176 
sacks at $3.65, f.o.b. Bagdad, Ky. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Sept. 19, 1955 (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
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Buffalo 
Lakes 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Appointment of its 1955-56 Manu- 
facture Committee has been an- 
nounced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It in- 
cludes Curtiss C. Coleman, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., president of the Minne- 
ipolis Chamber of Commerce. 

e 

Mrs. Martha Smith Fry, Walling- 
ford, Conn., chairman of the Con- 
necticut Nutrition Council, has an- 
nounced the reappointment of 
Charles Barr, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., as publicity 
chairman of the council for the next 
year. 


A goodwill cavalcade of more than 
500 El Jebel Temple nobles and their 
wives took part in a 250-mile, one- 
day tour of seven northern Colorado 
communities recently. The cavalcade 
was led by Arthur Vos, Jr., head of 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, and 
El Jebel illustrious potentate. 

* 

0. E. Gookins, plant superinten- 
dent for the Quaker Oats Co. at St. 
Joseph, Mo., will head the individuals’ 
division of the Community Chest 
drive Oct. 17-Nov. 4 in St. Joseph. 

7 

David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, was named as 1955-56 chair- 
man of the bakers division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 
Jack Silverman, Modern Maid Prod- 
ucts Corp., will serve as the division’s 
co-chairman 


Leslie Ford, president of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Ford attended 
the Oklahoma-Pittsburgh football 
game at Norman Oct. 1. 


Benson Skelton, Jr. is now a first 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force. He 
is stationed at San Antonio, Texas. 
Lt. Skelton was graduated with 
honors from Florida State University 
at Tallahassee. He majored in ac- 
counting and passed the C.P.A. ex- 
amination before he was 21 years 


of age. He is the son of Benson L. 
Skelton and Mrs. Skelton of Atlanta. 
His father was associated with the 
baking business for many years be- 
fore becoming the secretary-treasur- 
er of the Southern Bakers Assn. 

* 

Edward Wittigschlager, national 
sales manager for the frozen foods 
division of the Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., Chicago, will take part in the 
Consumer Carrier Conference of the 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., Oct. 18 in Washington. He will 
speak on the trucking problems 
faced by manufacturers of prepared 
frozen foods in a four-man panel on 
“Problems of the Distribution of 
Frozen and Packaged Products.” 


o 

G. T. Richardson, vice president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, was appointed to the 
board of governors of the University 
of Manitoba Sept. 27. 

& 

J. E. Brownlee, president of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointments to the 
board of directors of A. M. Runci- 
man, Abernethy, Sask., and L. 8S. 
Snyder, Wintering Hills, Alberta. 
The appointments were made to fill 
two vacancies existing on the board. 
Both men will serve until the annual 
meeting of the company, to be held 
at Calgary, in November, when they 
are eligible for reelection. 


To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ° 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











DEATHS 


William C. Schutts, 77, sales repre- 
sentative of Burrus Mills, Inc., for 
more.than half a century, died at 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Sept. 22. More 
details will be found on page 10. 


Harry L. Douty, Sr., retired sales 
manager of the Memphis and New 
Orleans branches of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., died recently at the age of 67. 
Mr. Douty began his career with 
Pillsbury in 1909. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx OCrry 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
SCAKSB CETY , MINNBSBOTA 
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WOLVERINE AOM MEETING 
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all times, paying up or down, accord- 
ing to quantities produced ?”’ 


Wheat Improvement 

Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the Michigan 
Wheat Improvement Committee, told 
of the work that is being done to 
improve the quality of Michigan 
wheats and described the progress 
that has been made toward ridding 
the state of undesirable varieties dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Through an unfortunate mistake 
of inadequate cleaning of combines 
used to harvest the test plots of 
Michigan State University this year, 
there will be no 1955 crop wheat 
samples for examination of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Holmes said. However, 
he expressed the opinion that the 
progress of the previous four years 
likely has continued, with three varie- 
ties of white wheat-—-Genesee, Cor- 
nell 595 and Yorkwin—retaining their 
desirable baking characteristics. 

Mr. Holmes paid high tribute to 
MSU and its agronomists for their 
splendid cooperation with flour mill- 
ers in the wheat improvement pro- 
gram and urged Michigan millers to 
do more to cooperate with the uni- 
versity. He also had words of praise 
for the Ohio experiment station at 
Wooster, which conducts USDA work 
on soft wheat varieties. 

Milling in Mexico 

William Burgee, research depart- 
ment, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., pre- 
sented an interesting talk on flour 
milling and baking operations in 
Mexico, where he spent a number of 


years. Using a map of Central Amer- 
ica and a number of charts, Mr. 
Burgee explained that one half of 
the Mexican wheat crop is produced 
in the states of Sonora and Sinaloa 
and is under strict government price 
control and is allocated to mills of 
the country on the basis of their ca- 
pacities. The remaining half is pro- 
duced in several smaller states and 
is sold on the free market. The un- 
controlled wheat generally brings 15 
to 20% higher prices than the gov- 
ernment controlled grain, due to the 
strong demand. 

Almost all of the wheat grown in 
Mexico is winter wheat, which is 
grown on irrigated lands, since there 
is no rain nor snow in the growing 
season, which is from November to 
May. In the large producing states, 
machinery is used for harvesting, but 
in the other areas most of the work 
is still done by manpower. Corn is 
the principal food grain of Mexico, 
so 22 million bushels of wheat pro- 
duced appears ample for the needs 
of the more than 31 million inhabi- 
tants. 

White bread as people in the U.S. 

«know it is produced in sizeable quan- 
tity by only three bakeries in the 
entire republic, Mr. Burgee said, and 
is sold mainly to the American popu- 
lation and by hotels and restaurants 
which cater mainly to the tourist 
trade. Hard rolls are produced in 
quantity by almost every bakery and 
are eaten to a great extent by the 
Mexicans, but the main bread of the 
average Mexican is the tortilla, a flat 
thin pancake type of product made 
from a dough of ground corn meal 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Centennial nourine mis co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


‘MILL... ONE OF 
MOST “MODERN 


SPOKANE 
WORLD'S 


LLE PORTLAND 


| eee Cae RP: 


high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 


in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. necis cir, s. oa. 
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and water. Tortillas are the only type 
if bakery goods delivered house. to 







} Mexican, or about 3¢ American 
as We Are of Ours, for * money. 
Mr. Burgee said that at least 25 
Mexican flour mills have done exten- 
Ate 
+6 rit ) “ae t | ‘ 
Pau th Te : 
) ol the machinery being of European 
n, due to a price factor in com- 
ee af > ; 
a Ps 9 parison with American equipment. 

ra a 4 T I _T. H. MeCormack, Kroger Food 
tape Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
and other food products. The photo- 
graphic and photomicrographic pres- 
entations drew many questions from 


“whouse in Mexico, he said, and are 
Be Proud re) Your Job, * Sold by the dozen for usually 40¢ 
Sive remodeling work, including the 
installation of new and modern ma- 
chinery, in recent years, with most 
sentcd a slide film lecture on insects 
and foreign materials in wheat, flour 
the delegates, indicating a high de- 
gree of interest in sanitation as it 
applies to flour milling. 





Wheat Crop Survey 


Howard M. Simmons, Midwest 
Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
in giving a survey of the new wheat 


crop and its flour characteristics, said 
that the 1955 crop was harvested dry, 
with average test weight of 59 lb., 
as compared with 57 lb. on the 1954 
crop. Average moisture was below 
14%. 

Protein of the new crop is spotty, 
averaging lower than last year in the 
area north of Highway 40 through 
e BRALTAR KANSAS REST Ohio and Indiana and higher than 
1954 south of that line. Michigan 

white wheats average close to 8.9% 
Flour Flour protein, he said, compared to 9.75% 
: last year. New York white wheat 
averages about 8.45%, against a lit- 
tle above 9% a year ago. Pennsyl- 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. | | | 
vania shows a wide spread, from 9.60 


“In the Heart of Kansas” to 11.65%. 


TT a alive MG lalte rs The 1955 soft wheat seems to mill 
nicely, Mr. Simmons said, and the 
flours seem to be equal to last year 
in ash and protein. 

Don S. Eber, executive secretary, 
national AOM, was guest speaker at 
the luncheon. He presented the re- 
tiring Wolverine chairman, Mr. 
Green, with an award for distin- 
guished service for his activities as 
head of the chapter during the past 
year. Mr. Eber extended an invita- 
tion to the delegates to attend the 
AOM national convention in Dallas, 
Texas, May 6-10, 1956. 

Nearly 100 persons attended the 
“bull session” the evening of Sept. 
23 as guests of the allied trades. 


—_———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MAPLE LEAF MOVES 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y d d 
On LA CRAKcE. «6LLA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS === RED WING, MINNESOTA 





WINNIPEG—tThe local offices of 
tne Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
have been moved to a new location 
at 138 Portage Ave., East. For the 
past few years they were located at 
144 Lombard Ave. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-H! NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


e 


ove | 
. 


BILTMORE 


You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 


It’s only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


, 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 















WICHITA, KANSAS 


Country - Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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official expressed the hope that) both 
Mr. Anderson and Gordon Fraser, the 
council's secretary, will be available 
to help the UN at the conference, 

Perce Judd, secretary of the UN 
commission on international commod- 
ity trade, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the conference. 

On the advice of the interim co- 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating : 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


















better bags = 
for over 100 years \,< 


CHASE Bac Company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Ch 30 6 





IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 
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HY. KURE* Revolution. 
be new method of supplyin 
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We: . . 
ZZ Chomtnalhi. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123.25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
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> ordinating cammittee for internation 


} arrangements, all mem- 
ber states of the UN, of the interiz 
commission for the Internationa) 
Trade Organization, of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and of the 
International Wheat Council are be- 
ing invited to the conference, as well 
as three non-member states — Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania. 

¥ ¥ 


Canadian Compromise 

OTTAWA — The Canadian govern- 
ment, which is actively supporting 
the campaign for a renewal of IWA, 
states that it is prepared to accept 
a compromise on prices in order to 
get an agreement. 

Canadian officials anticipate that 
the importers will stage conference 
maneuvers in an effort to bring prices 
down. Canada may not be willing to 
go as far as the importers would like 
in this direction but some compromise 
will be acceptable if agreement re- 
newal depends on it. 

¥ ¥ 


Acreage Cut Suggested 

LONDON—The Manchester Guard- 
ian, influential British newspaper, 
commenting on the Geneva talks, sup- 
ports the view that the key to the 
world wheat surplus is acreage re- 
duction by at least 10%. 

The newspaper bases this conclu- 
sion on a belief that the demand for 
wheat for human consumption is no- 
toriously unresponsive to price move- 
ments. The writer comments: “In 
principle, the reduction should take 
place in the high-cost countries; in 
practice, in those countries where 
growers are vulnerable to the pres- 
sure of increasing stocks.” 

This, it is felt, will be a hard pre- 
scription to swallow particularly 
when it comes to deciding where the 
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and yours! 
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* BURLAP 
e MULTIWALL BAGS 
f PERCY KENT BAG CO. INC 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








1953. Subsequent volumes will 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 


be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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MILLS UNDAMAGED IN 
WICHITA FLOOD 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Grain ele- 
vators and flour mills escaped dam- 
age so far in the flood that inundated 
the northern sections of Wichita Oct. 
1. Heavy rainfall caused the Arkan- 
sas River to overflow and seriously 
flood some residential sections. Three 
elevators at the north end of the 
city were in some danger, but the 
water did not rise to a harmful level. 





cuts should take place. Canada, whose 
acreage has increased most since 1900 
and has, therefore, contributed most 
to the present disequilibrium, would 
probably find the most difficulty in 
switching to alternative pursuits; 
moreover, Canada’s wheat is by com- 
mon consent the best. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 
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HELP WANTED 








RT v TT 
HAVE OPENINGS FOR MACHINE TEND- 
ers in 2,000 cwt. mill in town of 12,000 
population located in southern Minnesota. 
All replies will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. Our men know about this ad. 
Address 1140, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





national Wheat Agreement talks 
scheduled to open in Geneva Oct. 26. 

Mr. Pearson, addressing a news 
conference, said that the Russians 
knew he was going to talk trade and 
were happy at the prospect. “And 
they know that when a Canadian 
talks trade, he will talk about wheat,” 
he commented. 

The officials will be in Russia for 
about eight days. Mr. Pearson re- 
called that 25 or 30 years ago, while 
Russia exported wheat through its 
Black Sea and Baltic ports, it bought 
Canadian wheat shipped from Van- 
couver to Vladivostok. These pur- 
chases were made because it was 
found cheaper to ship Canadian wheat 
across the Pacific than to move wheat 
by rail from the Ukraine to the east- 
ern provinces of Russia. It is Mr. 
Pearson’s intention to canvass the 
possibilities of reopening this trade. 

Traders suggest, however, that the 
Canadians may be making some ap- 
proaches to the Russians with a view 
to obtaining their entry into the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Hungary have 
been invited to the Geneva conference 
and Russian participation in the pact 
would not interfere, it is felt, with 
the export-import system recalled by 
Mr. Pearson. Russia’s membership 
would strengthen the pact. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prairie District AOM 
To Meet Nov. 18-19 


WINNIPEG — Canadian Prairie 
District No. 13, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, will hold a 2-day session 
in the Marquis Hotel, at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Nov. 18-19. J. T. Wimbush, 
secretary, states that a highlight of 
the meeting will be a visit to the 
newly remodelled Robinson “Pneu- 
Flow” Mill of the Ellison Milling and 
Elevator Co. at Lethbridge. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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DANISH BAKER AND PASTRY COOK— 
32 years of age, married, seeks employ- 
ment in U.S.A Fully experienced, have 
master-baker's certificate, speaks English 
fluently. John Pitzner, 26 Gage Ave. So., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Ph. Li. 9-7992. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv I T 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 2,500 item. 
used, new, rebuilt... We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














, Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











ONUT 

A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR po 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 










BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


"NAPPANEE QUALITY 


0) NET ANE 


«ute NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
se 














1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-Herre_saTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Ciry 6, Missourtr 


























UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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eto ser". er 
pakers with | 


‘Ss ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


: \ \ f choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
\ Nay complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Wii i j th ey Against four other players at stud, you are dealt one ace down and one up. What 
are your chances of romping home with the pot—1 out of 4...? 3 out of 5...? 
7 out of 10...? 


stan ad Ul p ? (Answer below) 














You can bet the limit on this pair—and never lose. 
As a careful production man you want two things in a flour—proper age and 


bsolute uniformity. 
Th ey never ‘ Atkineon’s 60,000 cwt. aging plant assures fully aged flour ready to put in 


production. (IT’s BIN AGED*). 
j t d That same flour gets a final quality check in the bin, hours before loading in 
e yo ul own either sacks or bulk. You know it’s right because rr’s BIN CHECKED*. 
When you buy from Atkinson, the flour you order is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








“Auedwiod ped BuiAejg sayeyg payuf) 24) ASayinos sppo— 
“OMY JO JNO INOS 0} 3! eSBasDUI NOA puke sidAejd OM} JNO BALIG “BAY JO JNO B14} S! Spued SAY JSJY Oy) UI YBIY BuIeq Jo aoUeYD NO, 


ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Flours milled for 
dis 


Your akery Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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Results are better when 


FOR MIXING 


CAKES, 


YOuU’D USE 


A CAKE 


PADDLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 2! 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


THE NORTHWBSESTERN MILLER 


ts 


{ 


For delicate cakes—angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
layer cakes—no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 
carries high percentages of 
shortening—up to 140% sugar 
. and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 


our choice is right! 


AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


8 
ie FLOUR 


requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bacheoy Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Occident Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 


American Beauty Cake 


Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 








54 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
\ a 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS. ST. 


Millers 0 


ARISTOS, 


a rhia 


-HECKER’S 


Al. 
our 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals ... 5 Million Bushels 
























Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 


Of: oil D: rectors 





RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG —R. HUGH UHLMANN 

Chairman of the Boord President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 

R. HUGH UHLMANN PAUL M. GERMAN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Exec. Vice-President Vice-Pres., Comptroller New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 

PAUL UHLMANN, JR. PHILIP R. KOPF GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 





Secretary Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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A loaf of bread, an hour's worship—both are better shared 


“Not by bread alone — 


You know yourself there’s a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day’s outing . . . raking 
leaves on an autumn afternoon .. . having a bar- 
becue in your own backyard. 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


AS 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn't it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll\provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have? 





He restoreth your soul... (th Worship together this week 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 










Nashville 


TERMINAI 
ELEVATORS 











Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis oni — 
K ci ‘ou 
meh Memphis 
Minneapolis 3 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











For Finer Packaging 
took (Hiulfon 


First 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mansas City, Missour! 














Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 




















for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


j 
j 
j 
j 


/ 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY ; 
REPRESENTATIVES §N PRINCIPAL CITIES 





pos os ae 


|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


When you gamble with FIRE, 
you always lose! 


Every 20 seconds, a fire breaks out in the United States. It 
happens because somebody gambled by disregarding a few simple 
rules. And the stakes are high, the losses staggering. In an average 
year, fires kill more than 12,000 people, disfigure for life or 
severely burn thousands more, and destroy $800,000,000 worth 
of property. 


Don’t gamble. Protect your home by following these simple 
rules of safety: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


. Clean out old newspapers, mattresses, broken furniture, 
and other flammable debris. 


. Promptly repair defective electrical equipment; re- 
place worn or frayed wiring. 


4. Use cleaning fluids that won’t burn. 


REMEMBER: In a gamble with FIRE, you aiways lose! 





